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‘The man of their 


‘Lower cat —the meetin 
uilt at the Great 
divided: with 
and. Rocky Spring. 
.@hoice wag no ‘stripling or adventurer. 
Of venerable 
oured 
him have precious esteem for him.” 
“Yet, in the fie 


the best of God’s people. 


silver, fea-spoon, which is said to have 
-been.in Derry during the siege. 

Shomas Creag for so. he. wrote 
when subscribing the West- 

minster Oonfession—was probably the 

‘som of Robert Creaghead, one of the 

‘tainisters of Derry, who, with his large 

‘family, retired “from the town during 


| 28 supplied many of t 
on of the uiver. 
‘ spending half a year in preac 
ing at and was 
. called, in 1787; but not installed, through 
_ the difficulty of. getting any one to 
‘over the river, till October, 1788, when 
the service was performed by the aged 
‘Mr. Bertram of Derry, on the Swatara. 
In the next May, Mr. Creaghead’s 
death was reported to the Synod. 
The manner of his death is variously 
reported. As related to me in the 
‘spring of 1844, it occurred while pro- 
the benediction, after preach- 
t sermon ever delivered west 


‘ing the 


‘of the Susquehanna river. Myinform- | 


ant says, in December, 1845, on the au- 
thority of one who had heard him preach, 
that .at the close of a sacramental ser- 
vice, he continued in bursts of elo- 
quence, almost supernatural, until ex- 
hausted; he dismissed his hearers, and, 
‘with the word farewell upon his lips, 
gank down, and expired. This account 
survives among the descendants of his 
brother; it was news to the present gen- 
eration at Big Spring. | 
Mr. Creaghead _——T entered on 
the ministry as early as 1703. or 1704, 
for his daughter was married in 1724, 
and he ranks on the Synod’s list next 
_ to!Andrews.. He was Moderator of the 
‘Synod in 1726, and preached the = 
ing sermon: the next year, from 1 > 
14,15. - | 
He died just at the commencement 
of the great revival. His people iden- 
tified themselves with the new side, as 
did nearly every congregation west of 
the river, to a large extent. Imme- 
diately on the division in 1741, mtd 
cations came to the conjunct Presby- 
teries from Pennsburg, (Carlisle and 
Silver Spring,) Hopewell, (the Three 
Springs,) an (Cham 
bersbutg, Greencaatlé, and Welsh Ruz, ) 
—Campbéll'and Rowland were sent. 
The party at the Three Springs, ad- 
hering to the old side, had; for a time, 
Mr. Lyon, a probationer,. who soon 
to be countenanced by Donegal 
Presbytery. .They had only supplies 
till the ‘union’ in 1758. The Rev. do- 
seph Tate, while preaching at the Three 
Springs, -had the Rev. Andrew Bay, 
astor of the new side: churches of 
und Hill and Marsh Creek, for a 
hearer, and was accused by him of here- 
sy, before Donegat Presbytery. The 
charge, was-declared, not proven. 
The Rev. John Blair wag ordained 
by..the new side Presb of New- 
» December 27,1 42, pastor of 
Springs, giving two-thirds. of 
me ‘to Middle Spring, and dividing 
rest “between Big and’ 
Spring.’ left, December 28; 1748, 
on account ‘of the Indian scourge, which 
so weattered ‘the ‘people, that ten or 
twelve settling a 
when settled at Fagg’s 
not known. . He, made, in 


posed to the:eongregation of New. 
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1829; Mr. Robert McCachren, from 
851. 
fe 


hi ily 


he was highly hon- 
ather said, ‘All who know 


sid of his labours, he lies 
“without a stone. Little more is remem- 
“dered of him but his name. (A descend- 
ent of his daughter preserves a small 


‘was also the 
-head, who died in North Carolina, in 


r, Blair laboured 


at ingerwal, two. missionary tours in. 
Virginie; and, one: time, wer 


precious souls. As 


‘ahd, with the blessing of 
labours of brother 
hhope..s9on, to, see a, flourishing church 
‘gathered at Mount Hope.’ 
And while we rejoice in the success | 


Big Spring waited’ with Carlisle in 
only One-third of his time, in 1769, ' 

be Ba ‘Pottion of, his 
She, Rew jWilliam 
Linn, who married Rebecca, daughter 


of Jobn Blair. Mr. Linn was born at 


ilsiw PUBLIS 
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ak 


0 tol 


ba. | Strange brooding occasion- 


dropsical habit. 
fe performed missionary 


in his lot, without a colleague. 
_Rocky Spring erected its meeting- 
ouse within four miles of Chambers- 


‘batg, and barely had it ready, when 


their good minister, Father Creaghead, 


was called away. The people here took 


the new side, and had, in 1755, the ser- 


vices of the Rev. James Uampbell, in 


\union with Conocoecheague. The first 
‘pastor was the Rev. John Creaghead, 


whose father, also named John, is said 


to -have settled first at Donegal, and 
yrcw in the vicinity of Carlisle. 
UF 


John 
head was born in 1742; graduated 
at Nassau Hall in 1763, and was li- 
censed before June, 1766, by Lancaster 


_Presbytery, a temporary, body created 


-by the union of Donegal and Newcas- 
tle. He accepted the call to Rocky 
Spring in October, 1767, and was or- 


dained April 18, 1768. That sealous 


‘and faithful man, the godly Mr. Strain, 


preached on the occasion. 


He was subject to melancholy, as 
Alexander raig- 


1766. The late Dr. Martin of Chance- 


ford pronounced him a man of talents, 


a fine scholar, an excellent preacher, 


‘uncommonly able in Scripture illustra- 
‘tion—always emerging from his occa- 


sionally deep Day with increased 
light. . He died childless, April 20, 
1799. His tomb is broken into frag- 
ments; but at the foot of his grave 


|. grows. @ beautiful cedar, and all the | 


around grows,thick..with thyme. 
+ He wae--ouceeeded Dr. Francis 
Herron, who removed, in 1810, to 


Pittsburgh; the Rev. Dr. John Mec- 
aight, on leaving the city of New 


York, supplied them till he took the 
Presidency of Dickinson College. To 
him succeeded his son, the Rev. John 
McKnight; and on his removing to 


8° | Philadelphia, the Rev. A. K. Nelson 


‘became the pastor, giving half his time 
to Campbellstown. 

The Three Springs! How much 
more is known in heaven of their good 
ministers, their labours, prayers, and 
success, than is known on 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


[CORRESPOADENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—As it is pleasing to 
all the lovers of our Presbyterian Zion, 
to hear that she is lengthening her 
cords and strengthening her stakes, 
permit me, through your columns, to 
notice the dedication of the new “‘ Mount 
Hope Presbyterian church” edifice to 
the worship of the Triune God. The 
site selected for this house of God, is 
upon a beautiful hill, in thé vicinity of 
the New Creek Depot of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, in Virginia, but 
near the Maryland line, and about 
twenty-one miles west from Cumber- 
land. It may not be uninteresting to 
mention, that the spot on which the 
building stands was occupied by an 
Indian mound, underneath which lie 
buried the remains of some of the gen- 
erations of the aboriginal sons of the 
forest, whose spirits have long since 

assed away. The edifice is a neat 
rame building, and the payment of the 
small debt remaining on it has been 
provided for. This new enterprise is 
within the bounds of the Presbytery of 
Winchester, in a place heretofore un- 
occupied by any denomination of Chris- 
tians,.snd has been carried forward 
under the supervision of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Martin of that Presbytery, aided 
by a few zealous and liberal friends of 
the cause in the neighbourhood. 

-The-dedication took place on the first 
day of January, 1853—an appropriate 
season for these friends of the Redeem- 


-er to congecrate their worldly substance 


to the service of God—and we trust, for 
them, an auspicious commencement of 
the new year. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. H. Symmes of Cumber- 
land, Maryland, from Psal, Ixxvii. 13, 
and the dedicatory prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Mr. Martin. The house, 
which:is of respectable dimensions, was 
filled with an attentive auditory. The 
services were continued through the 
afternoon and. evening of Saturday, 
with increasing interest, as also on the 
Sabbath. On Sabbath morning the 


‘sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 


dispensed to some fifteen or twenty 
persons, who found it both pleasant and 
profitable thus to unite in commemo- 
ratung the Saviour's death. The attend- 


ance throughout was good; the inter- 
est manifested by the people appeared 


to be deep and solemn; and it is fondly 
hoped that much good will result to 
no church has 
organized in. place; but 
cotimittee’ has’ appointed by the 
Présbytery of Winchester, to attend 'to 
this inatter. when way gh 


’b 


timore and Ohio Railro 


all be clear; . 
God upon the, 
Martin, we. 


| meetin 


and promise of this church extension | 


enterprise, we would add, that this is 
ut ye the. many localities in this 
now interesting region of country, 


tion on the part of our beloved Church. 
The facilities. afforded by the Bal- 
aa, and the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, for trans- 


| porting to market the coal and iron 


with which this region abounds, have 
lately given a mighty impetus to human 
enterprise among these mountains, which 
has attracted thither the attention of 
numerous wealthy capitalists. Many 


‘large and influential companies have 


been organized, and others are in the 
process of organization, for the pur- 
pose of. developing the vast mineral 
treasures, which, for ages, have here 
lain concealed in sy ath of the 
earth. Great numbers of the labouring 
classes have already been attracted to 
different localities, and the prospect is, 
that in a very few years, an immense 
population will be found where, but re- 


cently, the habitations of men were al- 


most entirely unknown. A large pro- 
ortion of thesé people are emigrants 
om Scotland and Wales, for whose spi- 


ritual benefit the Presbyterian Church 


is prepared to act with greater efficiency 
than any other. Many of them were 
communicants in the churches of their 
mother country; and most of them 
have come hither with religious preju- 
dices, strongly in favour of Presbyterian 
doctrines and order. Our Church, at 
this moment, should have four or five 
active missionaries in this promisin 
field; and if suitable men for the wor 
could be secured, I doubt not, that in a 
a short time, arrangements could be 
made on the spot for their comfortable 
support, without drawing upon the 
funds of the Board of Missions. There 
are Mount Savage Iron Works, Frost- 
burg, the district occupied by the 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Company, 
Echart’s Mines, Lonaconing, Western- 
port, and Piedmont, all of them pro- 
mising fields, calling for immediate mis- 
sionary efforts. It is probable that in 
each of these places, Presbyterian 
churches might be organized forthwith, 
and with a fair prospect of their soon 
being able to sustain themselves. As 
this region lies remote from the usual 
places of meeting of any Presbytery, 
and is scarcely, if at all recognized as 
within the limits of any, it will be well 
for our Board of Missions to have an 
eye upon it. But who will respond to 
the call for missionary labour? Who 
is ready to say, “‘ Here am I, Lord, send 
me.”” May the Great Head of the 
Church provide for these wanderin 
sheep among the mountains, spiritual 
shepherds,’ who will properly care for 
their souls. 4 H. 8. 


Christmas among the Slaves. 

| Lexington, Ky., Dec. 25th, 1852. 
Messrs. Editore— Christmas day 
here is soft and warm. Travelling is 
quite oo Indeed, it is, I am 
told, unlike what this season usually 
is in this section of Kentucky. There 
is, however, no abatement of certain 
indications that always announce the 
return of this day. Crackers, pistols, 
and bells are mingling their noise on 
every side. Another symptom of 
Christmas times strikes you, in the fact 
of seeing 80 many negroes in motion. 
Everywhere you observe them, equip- 
ped with bundles containing their ward- 
robes, with faces full of joy, and hear 
their accents of mirth, as they greet 
each other with the compliments of the 
season. By the way, they dothis with 
remarkable grace and ease. I have ob- 
served everywhere, in South America, 
in the West Indies, as well as here, 
that negroes have a decided talent for 
politeness. Had they half the oppor- 
tunity, they would excel the French in 
this department. 

The réason of this negro migration 
to-day, is that the working year of hire- 
lings now ends. A great many slaves 
are hired out, by their owners, by the 

ear. This hiring year begins on New 
ear’s day, or the day after, and is 
understood to close at Christmas. A 
consequence of this is, that those fami- 
lies who hire all their servants, are often 
in great straights during Christmas 
week. They must either do their own 
work, or make a fresh stipulation for 
this week—the income of which, of 
course, goes to the slave. All slaves, 
however, whether hired out or not, have 
pretty general immunity from labour 
till after New Year's day. They look 
upon this as their week, and their mas- 
ters show them great indulgence. For 
example, my host, though owning, per- 
haps, thirty slaves, says to one of his 
sons, when he wishes any little matter 
done, **Come, James, you be Josh for 
me to-day,’’—Josh being the name of 
his waiter-boy. One of the sons, in 
bringing the paternal boots, struck 
them against the end of the sofa. 
*“‘Come,” said the father, ironically, 
“TI told you to be Josh; Josh would not 
have done that.’’ Owners give parties to 
their slaves this evening, or during the 
week. My host feasts his to-night. I 
have just visited the festal room. It 
was amply furnished with the materials 
to gratify dainty palates. Confections 
and cakesj,as good as Lexington could 
supply, were conspicuous on the board ; 
whilst domestic luxuries—capital pork, 
beef, turkies, fish, &c., were in profu- 
sion. The white ladies took an active 
interest in the arrangements; and the 
dark ones opened their white eyes and 
white teeth in anticipation of another 
kind of activity they were to indulge 
in. Their own force was expected to 
be inereased by some forty or fifty in- 
vited guests from the domestic estab- 
lishments of neighbouring planters. 
There is to. be.a merry time with mu- 
sic, &c. My. host required them to 
close before the commencement of the 
Sabbath; .and this is all the restriction 
be places upon their festivities. 
ou. can searcely imagine how glad 
these hirelings are to returt home; and 
still leas, how glad the masters and 
families are to see their servants again 
ith them. Indeed, you .would not 
think they were slaves, if you did not 
know, you. were in a slave State. I 
never saw such reciprocal pleasuré at a 
of any, Northern white mas- 
ter and black servant; and never such 


which urgently,call for immediate ac-| 


lad’s father being at the same place. 
The master, sitting at his fire, does not 
see him when he enters the room. A 
son says, “Father, Jim has come.” 
“Indeed,” returns the master, in a toné 
of pleasure; and immediately rises, 
bows to him, greets him with a ** Good 
evening, sir; [hope you are very well; 
walk this way;” and all done as if 
talking to a gentleman—so respectful 
and: kindly. The negro advances, f 
of confidence, white eyes glowing, white 
teeth showing, and red lips expressing 
all his joy. is hand meets his mas- 
ter’s, and is well shaken. Then follow 
questions as to his behaviour, health, 
wants, clothing, &c., which the servant 
answers with entire composure and 
cheerfulness. ‘Well, sir, are 
sorry you are here again?” 
indeed, sir,’’ was the ready reply» the 
boy’s ts sparkling. ‘Well you'll 
be glad soon to a back again at 
M——’s?”” “No, indeed, sir,” he re- 
plies, readily as before; adding, with 
exultation, “they don’t want me an- 
other year;” (though he showed no 
signe of hard usage; but the contrary.) 
‘Then where will you go?” “I'll sta 
home, sir,” he quickly responded, wi 
a smile of confidence. 

T. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Few Thoughts on the Present 
State of our Churches. 


There appears to be at this time a 
mournful state of apathy in many of 
our churches. Many are lamenting the 
absence of the Holy Spirit, by whose 
power sinners must be convinced and 
converted. There probably never has 
been a time, since the establishment of 
the gospel in this country, when there 
was so much as at present to divert the 
attention of Christians from a close 
walk with God. This appears to be an 
age of excitement. We are constantly 
looking for some stirring event. Per- 
haps what the apostle said of the Athen- 
ians is applicable to not a few pro- 
fessed Christians, For the Athenians, 
he said, and strangers that are with 
them, spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear something 
new. Now we know that when the 
Spirit of God is operating powerfully 
upon a church and congregation, the 
news sought by the most pious, who 
are anxious for the salvation of sinners 
is, who was awakened on the last Sab- 
bath—or who has been converted since 
that day? Sach inquiries are now 
made in but few churches. Few appear 
to be much troubled and distressed on 


professed friends of God. 


Noy 


Spirit, we should not complain of a 
state of in our 
That preaching which is spiritual, 
ffom the heart, and reaches 
the heart of the Christian, and the con- 
science of the sinner. The impression 
is made upon their minds that the 
preacher in Ais heart believes and has 
experienced what he earnestly desires 
others to believe and experience. There 
is a difference between seriousness and 
solemnity. No preacher, if not serious 
in the pulpit, should be tolerated. But 
if, when leaving the house of God, he 
indulge in worldly conversation, he 


‘nullifies the effect of his preachin 


The preacher who is spiritually nleded 
feels that a great weight of responsi- 
bility rests upon him; he enters the 
pulpit with solemnity ; delivers the mes- 
sages of God to his guilty fellow-crea- 
tures, and he leaves the house of God 
with er solicitude respecting the re- 
sult. . The preaching of those who have 
been most successful in the conversion 
of sinuers, was with the anointing of 
the Spirit. Their dependence was on 
the Spirit of God, dwelling in them, 
convincing and converting sinners. 

Let preachers see to it, that they 
have the Holy Spirit dwelling in them, 
and moving the deep feelings of their 
hearts before they enter the house of 
God on the Sabbath, and they will not 
labour without success. 

An MINISTER. 


= the Presbyterian. 
Eminent Persons Abroad.—No. XVI. 


ROGERS AND CAMPBELL. 


These two stars in the firmament of 
poetry were shining, at the time of my 
visit in England, not indeed in their 
full strength, but with a degree of lus- 
tre that made them objects of general 
attraction. I spent about the same 
time with each of them, and my recollec- 
tions of the two are about equally dis- 
ti 


inct. 

I called at Rogers’ house, and, as he 
was not at home, left my letter of in- 
troduction, which was almost immedi- 
ately answered, by a note inviting me 
to breakfast with him. I went at the 
specified time, and was received with 
equal dignity and hospitality. He had 


‘the appearance of a man of seventy; 


he was of about the middle height, 
stood perfectly erect, and had a face 
ogg Sp intelligence and good na- 
ture. His manners were at once digni- 
fied and graceful, and seemed to indi- 
cate both a gentle and thoughtful spirit. 
I found him living in splendid style, 
but quite alone, his servant being the 
only person besides himself whom I 
saw; and my impression was and is, 


| that he was a bachelor, though of this 


I cannot be quite certain. His health 
was, at that time, perfectly 


004; 
account of the lukewarmness of the | though he told me that he non A, 


The inquiries should now be made, 


where is the fault, and how may it be 
corrected? The fault cannot be in God. 
His word is truth. Shall we say that 
the ministry is blameable? No, says 
one, this cannot be; for the standard 
of theological knowledge in the minis- 
try is higher than it ever was in our 
country. Our theological seminaries 
have done much to give our churches 
well educated pastors. The most ta- 
lented and able men have been elected 


as Professors. The sermons of our | 


ministers, it is believed, are better writ- 
ten and more logical than, as a general 
fact, were the sermons delivered thirty 
or po! years ago. As our ministers 
are well educated, they have confidence 
in themselves, and are earnest and bold 
in declaring the truth. But is it not 
the fact that they depend more on 
their own resources than on the Spirit 
of God for success? Do they not feel, 
when they have left the pulpit, that 
they have done what was expected of 
them, without much solicitude respect- 
ing the result of their labours. 

Some address the understanding, and 
some the imagination of their hearers. 
Intellectual preaching interests the 
thinking class of hearers. They aro 
pleased with an able defence of the 
truth, and a satisfactory refutation of 
the arguments for the support of error. 
But mere intellectual preaching does 
not reach the conscience, and is power- 
less in labours for the conversion of 
sinners. Imaginative preaching catches 
the attention of the masses, moves their 
passions, and encourages many to unite 
with our churches, some of whom, per- 
haps, have never experienced a work 
of conviction, or a work of grace in 
their hearts. 


It seems to be the opinion of some 
that what the churches most want is an 
earnest ministry. Now, as many under- 
stand what is meant by an earnest min- 
istry, there appears to be no deficiency 
in this particular. Our well educated 
ministers, relying upon their own pow- 
ers, “‘ Cry aloud, spare not, lift up their 
voice like a trumpet,” and make use 
of the most powerful gesticulation; as 
if by a stentorian voice, and the utmost 
exertion of their bodies, they could 
force sinners to repent. But when the 

reacher feels himself the power of the 

oly Spirit operating on his own heart, 
he never strains his voice to the highest 
key, and his gestures are not violent. 
Then there is such solemnity on his 
mind, and the messages of God appear 
to be so weighty, so fraught with eter- 
nal life and eternal death, that he 
speaks from the deep feeling of his 
heart. The complaint is too often 
made by the impenitent, there is no 
heart in the prayers or sermons of’ the 
preacher. Can the preacher wonder 
that they are not converted? Is he not 
very faulty ? 

Spiritual preaching is what the 
churches most need in the judgment of 
the writer. It will not be denied that 
the dependence of the preacher for 
success is on the Spirit of God. Why, 
then, is he aatiafied to pray and preach 
without his accompanying aid? A ser- 
mon that is prepared by the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, will always be re- 
oeived with ight by the humble 
Christian, or will administer salutary 
reproof. If the prayers offered, and 
the sermons delivered by our pastors, 
were offered and delivered. with that 
deep solemnity which always attends 


the ministrationg of those who are fa- 


voured with the anointing of the Holy 


iy health was till after he had passed 


is parents were dissenters from the 
Established Church, and I suppose Uni- 
tarians; for he told me that he was 
baptized by Dr. Price, and seemed to 
have great veneration for his character. 
He did not say directly that he was a 
Unitarian himself; but from some re- 
marks that he made I inferred that he 
was so. In connection with what he 
said about Dr. Price, he remarked that 
he had never known a great man who 
was not both simple and clear; that 
some person had told him that Dr. 
Franklin, so far at least as simplicity 
was concerned, was an exception to this 
general rule; but that he had since 
been assured, by a lady who knew Dr. 
Franklin most intimately, that simpli- 
city was one of his most prominent cha- 
racteristics. He talked a good deal of 
Washington Irving and Cooper, both 
of whom he knew well, and regarded as 
among the stars of our common Eng- 
lish literature. His admiration for 
Robert Hall’s genius was unbounded, 
though he said that it had so happened 
that he had never heard him preach 
but once. He observed, apparently 
with a good deal of satisfaction, that in 
the room in which I was sitting, he had 
had the honour to receive three who 
have been Presidents of the United 
States, besides Mr. Van Buren, who, 
he supposed, was destined to add one 
to the number. After breakfast, he 
asked me to go up stairs with him, that 
he might show me some of his literary 
curiosities; but then he said he must 
first feed his birds; and immediately, 
on throwing down some small bits of 
bread, some twenty birds or more, that 
were domesticated on his premises, 
came fying down and picked them up. 
He made some beautiful remarks upon 
their being so affectionate and lovin 
towards him, and showed that he had 
himself strong domestic affections, 
though he had no objects more consid- 


erable, or more knowing, than birds to | 


fasten them upon. 

On going up stairs, he brought out 
various literary relics of by-gone days, 
all of which were of great interest, and 
for some of which he had paid a very 
large price. His greatest treasure of 
this kind, however, was a document, 
which was framed,-and hung up in his 
hall. It was nothing less than the 
written engagement between Milton 
and his publisher, which secured to the 
latter the right to print the Paradise 
Lost, on condition of his paying six 
pounds for each edition. For this docu- 
ment, he told he told me that he gave 
sixty pounds. It was written in a fair, 
beautiful hand, and I did not notice 
any dissimilarity between the — of 
the document and the signature. en 
I was mentioning the circumstance to 
a friend, after my return, he imme- 
diately suggested the difficulty, which, 
strange to say, had not previously oc- 
curred to myself, of supposing this to be 
a genuine autograph of Milton, inasmuch 
as he was, at the time, stone blind. I 
wrote at once to Rogers, asking him to 
explain. In due time, I received an 
answer from him, of great interest, 
showing from the history of the docu- 
ment that it must be authentic, and 
then stating thgt it was only the signa- 
ture that was written by him; and that 
a man becomes so familiar with the 
writing of his own name, that if he has 
been accustomed to write it in a grace- 
ful hand, even. blindness will not pre- 
vent his still doing so. The venerable 
poet still lives, and I think he must 


now have ap hed a 
ninety. An English frien 


appeal to all who love Christ and the 


our congregations, 
come by faith and energy. A parochial acad- 


near to 
of mine 


lately informed me that he retains 


much of his elasticity of mind, that he | 


sometimes goes out to pass an eveni 
with a friend, and is not much dis 
to see signs of the blossoming of the 
almond tree. 

I found CAMPBELL in very different 


| circumstances, and evidently a very dif- 


ferent man. He met me with groat 
kindness, and very courteously said, 
two or three times over, that he felt 
flattered by my visit; and really I 


thought he had good reason to construe } 


it into an expression of respect ; for in 
order to get to his apartments, I had 
to travel up four long flights of stairs, 
and then travel down one in another 
direction, which altogether made quite 
a journey. However, I quite forgot 
the pains which my visit cost me, in 
the abundant pleasure which it yielded 
me. I found him somewhat under the 
middle size, easy and quick in his move- 
ments, and very much like his picture, 
except, as he himself said, his picture 
had somewhat flattered him. His dress 
was so plain, I may say slovenly, that 
on my first meeting him, I was embar- 
rassed in the same way that I was the 
first time I met John Quincy Adams— 
I was in doubt whether it was he or his 
servant. His room, too, though lined 
with books, had not, like the apart- 
ments of Rogers, the appearance of 
opulence. Indeed, I believe he wag, at 
that time, literally poor; and he ¢old 
me that he was obliged to get his living 
by writing, particularly by acting as 
editor of the New Mo thly Review. 
He stated that he had ey very 
zealously in behalf of the exiled Poles; 
that he had not only begged money for 
them out-and-out, but had sold for their 
benefit, to certain ladies, several notes 
addressed to himself by Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Byron, at the enor- 
mous rate of from ten to twenty pounds 
each; but he seemed to me to have 
rown rather sick of the enterprize. 
he great fire in New York had oc- 
curred just before, and some effort had 
been made in London for the relief 
of the sufferers; but he said that he 
thought it was not at all in good taste, 
and that it amounted to so very little, 
that it was really not much better than 
an insult. He had great quantities of 
manuscript lying around him, and he 
remarked that it accumulated so rapid- 
ly that he was obliged every few days 
to have a regular auto da fe. He told 
me that he expected to be in Scotland 
at the time I had arranged to be there 
myself, and gave me his address in 
Glasgow, requesting me to call upon 
him. He seemed to be between fifty 
and sixty years old, but did not, I be- 
lieve, enjoy very vigorous health. He 
retained somewhat of the Scotch ac- 
cent, though it could not be expected 
that it should be very marked, as he 
had been away from Scotland some 
thirty years. He had more viyacity 
than Rogers, but was, perhaps, less 
bland accomplished. Ke 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
MONTHLY REPORT. 
The Board of Education of the Pres- 


byterian Church report : 
Candidates for the Ministry.—The number 


of new candidates received during the month 


has been three; the same as last year. It is 
feared that the Theological Seminaries have 
even a smaller number of students, in the ag- 
gregate, than in 1851-52. Is this state of 
things understood in the Church, pondered 
upon, and leading to increased prayer and ef- 
fort? Is there not in these facts an awakening 
propaga- 
tion of the gospel ? 

Parochial Schools.—The sum of five thow 
sand dollars has been placed at the disposal! of 
the Board, by a gentleman of New York, to be 
used in establishing and sustaining parochial 
schools for the year 1853. This is an encour- 
aging providence. There are no difficulties in 
the establishmentof parochial schools, in many of 
t*such as may be over- 


emy has been just founded by the Jersey Shore 
congregation, Pennsylvania, which opened with 
seventy pupils. The comparatively small 
church at Bridesburg, Pennsylvania, has com- 
menced a school with twenty-four scholars. 
The report from one of our schools states: 
“T am happy to be able to report that it con- 
tinues to be patronized by other religious de- 
nominations than our own; and especially by 
people of the world, who seem rather to ap- 


prove, than to object to it. Every pupil recites 


regularly each day a question in the Shorter 
Catechism, excepta boy, whose parents are Ro- 
man Catholics; but in common with 
reads the Scriptures daily in the school.” 

Academies.—Thé Synod of Georgia has in 

ration two academies, both female, arran 
on the old-fashioned basis of religion and 
rough a. The seo Acad- 
emy, New York, is pursuing a remarkably 
prosperous career, with about 150 pupils. 
During the month, Dr. Chester, with co- 
operation of other brethren, has raised over 
$10,000, to establish the Academy of Susque- 
hanna Presbytery at Towanda, Pennsy!vania. 

Colleges.—Dr. Savage, with his pupils, has 
moved into the new building erected for Car- 
roll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. The fol- 
lowing Presbyterian colleges are aiming at 
completing an endowment:—Lafayette, Wash- 
ington in Pennsylvania, Oglethorpe, Centre, 
Oakland, Hanover, Austin, McDonough, Des 
Moines, Carroll, Westminister and Richmond, 
Missouri. 

Funds.—The department in the operations 
of the Board which is now suffering for the 
want of funds is that which relates to Acade- 
mies and Colleges. 

C. Van Renssecasr, Cor. Sec’y. 


— 


Lord Campbell and John Bunyan. 


Lord Campbell, the present distin- 
guished Chief Justice of rm, vam, in 
remarking upon the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
says :—“ Little do we know what 1s for 
our permanent good. Had Bunyan 
been discharged and allowed to enjoy 
his liberty, he, no doubt, would have 
returned to his trade, filling up his in- 
tervals of leisure with field preaching; 
his name would not have survived his 
own generation, and he would have done 
little for the religious improvement of 
mankind. The prison doors were shut 
upon him for twelve years. Being cut 
off from the external world, he com- 
muned with his own soul—and, inspired 
by Him who touched Isaiah’s hallowed 
lips with fire, he composed the noblest 
allegory, the merit of which was first 
discovered by the lowly, but which is 
now lauded by the most refined critics ; 
and which has done more to awaken 
piety, and to enforce the precepts of 


Christian morality, than all the sermons 
that have been published by all the pre- 


lates of the Anglican Church.” 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For the Presbyterian. ) and keen-eyed pastor, but even by men 
| of the world. 


Why is the Bible Precious? 


Many who are not Christians have a 
respect for the Bible, and, in a certain 
sense, love it; yet they have not—they 
cannot have—that appreciation of its 
excellencies which the Christian a 
sesses. It comes not as home to their 
hearts as it does to us. They receive 
it as a revelation from God, because 
there is so much ezternal evidence of 
its divine origin ;—~its prophecies, its 
miracles, and the testimony of history 
satisfy them. The Christian has a 
higher degree of assurance—a firmer 
ground on which to stand. He knows 
it to be divine, because of its adaptation 
to his spiritual wants. It meets the 
necessity of his moral nature, speaks 
with decision and authority to his heart; 
first convinces him of his guilt and mis- 
ery, and then opens to him the door of 
hope through atoning blood. He be- 
lieves, because his heart responds to the 
teachings of the word. His convictions 
of the truth of divine revelation are a 
_ of his religious experience; he 

nows that it is true, be¢ause he has 
felt its truth. Infidels may puzzle him 
in argument; they may start objections 
which he cannot answer; but they can- 
not shake his faith, because there is 
something in bis heart which tells him 
that the Bible te true. The humble, 
devoted Christian need not fear all the 
infidels in the world. Let them bring 
forth their strong arguments and talk 
and bluster; after all we may say, the 
Bible meets so well the cravings of the 
immortal mind, that we know God is its 
author. It reveals a plan of salvation 
adapted to human necessities—a plan 
which human depravity would not, and 
which human wisdom could not devise. 
It reveals Christ crucified as the hope 
of glory. In himis the salvation which 
meets the necessities of fallen man—a 
salvation of God—and the book which 
reveals it is his word. And it is just 
because the Bible reveals this plan, and 
answers the question, What must I do 
to be saved? that it is precious to every 
believer. It brings life and immortality 
to light, and gilds with glory the pas- 
sage to the tomb. 

“Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art 


— 


THE BIBLE’S COMPLAINT. 


Am I the book of God! then why, 
O, man, so seldom is thine eye 
Upon my pages cast? 
In me behold the only guide 
To which thy steps thou canst confide, 
And yet be safe at last. 


Am I the record God has given 
Of him who left the court of heaven, 
Thy pardon to procure? 
And canst thou taste one moment’s bliss 
Apart from such a hope as this? 
Or feel one hour secure? 


Am I the Spirit’s voice, that tells 
Of all his grace and love who dwells 
Between the cherubim? 
And wilt thou slight my warning still? 
And strive thy cup of guilt to fill, 
Till it shall reach the brim? 


O, turn, at length, from danger’s path, 
And kiss the Son, lest in his wrath 
The Father rise and swear, 
That since, in mercy oft addressed, 
Thou still hast scorned his promised rest, 
Thou shalt not enter there! 


Know, that in yonder realms above, 
Where fondest sympathy and love 
For erring mortals reign, 
Ten thousand glorious spirits burn 
To celebrate thy first return, 
In loud, ecstatic strain. 


And hark! from that abyss of woe, 
_ Where tears of grief and anguish flow, 
Amidst devouring fire, 
What sounds of hopeless wail proclaim 
The terrors of Jehovah’s name, 
The fierceness of his ire! 


O, sinner! hear that doleful cry; 

And learn from sin and self to fly, 
Ere justice lifts her rod! 

List while thou may’st to mercy’s call, 

For ’tis a fearful thing to fall , 
Into the hands of God! 


Now, now is the accepted day, 
And, shadow-like, it fleets away 
On wings of awful speed! 
Take up the cross, and thou art strong, 
Come life, come death! Reject it long, 
And thou art lost indeed! 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
WHY THE DIFFERENCE? 


But few ministers are to be found, 
who have not noticed a marked differ- 
ence, not only in the increased intelli- 
gence, but the increased usefulness of 
those members of churches who read, 
and those who do not read the religious 
periodicals of the day, published by 
their own Church. At this moment, in 
casting my eye over the most promi- 
nent men for usefulness in my own 
Presbytery, I find those who are really 
hae are such as are close readers of 
our religious journals; and even the 
children seem to keep pace with their 
parents in promise and usefulness. 

Now, whether it is because this class 
possess so much religious enterprise, 
that they will find means to obtain these 
religious journals, or whether these 
journals have made them what they 
are, is a problem the philosophical ma 
answer. The importance of this re 
ing is equally evident, be the reason 
one or the other. In one case, you 
prove that all useful and enterprising 
church members wisely perceive the im- 
portance of such reading; and in the 
other, such reading has elevated them 
above the surrounding religious commu- 
nity. But there is no less a marked 
difference tu those of our members who 


‘read our own religious journals, and 


those, who either by circumstances or 
preference, read the religious journals 
only of other religious sects. 

brother in the ministry tells me 
that one-fourth of the members of his 
church, and three members of his ses- 
sion are in these circumstances, viz: 
using the religious journals of other 
sects; and that the difference in their 
efficiency, usefulness, and readiness to 
co-operate with the church is so visible, 
when compared with those who read 


weekly our own religious periodicals, as 


|to be noticed not only by an anxious 


Now, in this case, as the other, whe- 
ther it is because the judicious and use- 
ful members see the necessity of read- 


@ ing their own Church papers, in order 


to know hurch is about, 
and to enable them to co-operate, and 
this is the cause of their close atten- 
tion to Presbyterian periodicals; or 
whether these periodi have moulded 
them, through the Divine blessing, to 
greater usefulness. On either hand, 
the importance is equally conceded. __ 
Does the Church understand the 

value of having her own journals in the . 
hands of all her members? Then our 
sessions will see that it is, in some way, 
effected without delay. Do parents un- 
derstand that many of the secular 
sheets of the day are ruining both the 
minds and morals of their families? and 
that the religious journals they invite into 
the society of their families have, to a 
large extent, the formation of their reli- 
= character, making them sound, ju- 

icious Christians, or unmooring them 
from a safe harbour, and giving them 
to a sea of storms and dangers, to be 
driven upon the reefs, they know not 
when or where; but only the fatal re- 
sults? | 

Bat one question more. Why have 
some children left the good old doc- 
trines of the Reformation, professed by 
their parents, and gone into all the 
wildness of fanaticism, the errors of 
Universalism, spiritual rappings, pro- 
en em theology, and the ultraisms of 
the day, unless there has been some de- 
fect in their training? “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he wil] not depart from it.” 

In their parents’ example or training 
you will generally find either gross ne- 
glect, or the seed of these errors. 


Competition between City 
Churches, 


Holbrook did not escape trials, 
for time brought him into those of a 
different character from any which he 
had heretofore experienced. He began 
to obtain an insight into the machiner 
of city churches, and the relative posi- 
tion of his own church. 

*“*The Downs Street Church, like all 
the others which were not within a cer- 
tain geographical circle, was compelled 
to struggle for its foothold. It suf- 
fered for want of a nucleus which it 
could not command. There is a law 
of attraction stronger than that of 
gravitation, which draws city people 
towards certain charmed districts. 
Here, it is an ‘up-town’ district— 
there, it is a ‘central’ district—and 
elsewhere, it is a‘ west-end.’ A church 
beyond the magic limits is like a shop 
on the unfashionable side of Broadway. 
People will go to the fashionable street 
to hear preaching, as they will to buy 
their silks and broad-cloths. They will 
go out of their way, and pass, and re- 

ass every Sabbath the em of some 
eeble, struggling church. Here the 

are needed—here, they would be wel- 
comed—here, their presence would 
cheer and encourage a drooping band 
of Christ’s devoted followers; but on 
they go. 

“ “Stop, my friend, ought not this 
church, which you are leaving behind, 
to be sustained ?’ 

“© * Most certainly, it is every wa 
desirable. We must have a p Ais 
here for the common people. They 
will run in whe one is handy—and 
there are enough of them hereabouts; 
they ought to be thankful that so good 
@ provision is made for them.’ 

“**But why do you pass on? you 
are bound on a long walk; this church 
is as handy for you as for your neigh- 
bours.’ 

IT? O, I—I have always been to 
Dr. Jay’s—and 7 wife is acquainted 
there, and we could not think of com- 
ing here.’ He buttons up his coat, 
and bows with cool politeness, as if he 
thought your questions impertinent. 
He is not one of the common people, 
he would have you know—on he goes; 
enters Dr. Jay's church, takes his old 
seat, and is lost in the crowd. There 
is a little verse in a certain old book, 
which tells about ‘hiding one’s talents 
in @ napkin,’ our friend might think of 
with profit, as he returns home; but if 
he would avoid a personal application 
of it, he should also avoid passing that 
struggling church, which he acknow- 
ledges ‘must be sustained.’ If he 
wishes to profit by it, let him pause on 
the threshold of the humbler charch, 
and ask himself, ‘Am I needed at Dr. 
Jay's? Am I not needed here?” and 
then let conscience settle the question. 

“On a pleasant Sabbath, so man 
people passed the Downs Street Churc 
on their way up-town, that the labour. 
of sustaining it was great for its pas- 
tor. He was expected not only to 
his church, but by some magic to bring 
it up abreast with the others; for 
many of his people had no idea of the 
geographical difficulties which stood in 
the way. Competition—competition— 
this was the silent watchword. Mr. 
Holbrook resolutely shut his ears to it; 
it injured the purity of his purposes; . 
he turned away from it, for he wished 
to keep his ‘eye single’ to the great 
object of cag | He needed to 
struggle against it, for he encountered 
it every where, and for the most part he 
did succeed in disengaging himself from 
this snare, and in preaching the truth 
with enthusiasm for its own sake. Yet 
this again, in his early ministry, was a 
source of trial to him; it led him to 
come looking ‘for fruit, when as yet 
there was none.” Not unfrequently 
this disappointment made him unhappy. 
Had he not been settled for so long a 
time?—and what were the results? 
What good had been done by his 
preaching ? | 

“When depressed from this cause, 
Mr. Holbrook found it difficult to om 
steadily and faithfully at work. He 
sighed for the encouragement of suc- 
cess; he felt that it was time to ex 
that. He was a young labourer, and 
had not yet learned to calculate “seed- 
time and harvest.’ "—A Peep at Num- 


It is said, there are two words, and 
two only in our language, which con- 
tain all the vowels in their regular or- 
der. ‘are “abstemiously” and 
facetiously.” 
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of the Catechiam. 


the'« New ‘Policy’ of the Board of Missions, 
which ‘consists in reducing the appropriations 
‘to churches which have been long receiving 
‘nid,:so ag to throw them on their own re- 
‘sources, and lead them to sustain themselves, 


| has’ crested: some dissatisfaction. Within 


the Jast few months we have published one 
‘or two articles, dissenting from this policy. 


‘Board, however, being unwilling to 


_, | Motice anonymous communications, we have 


wilt be ready to go out and build up chureb- 


During thet peri never heard Presbyte- 


te :Unioatown, Pennsylvania, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred miles, and from 
Hand, Maryland, to Clarkeburg,. Vir- 
istance 


n miles, within the above limits, there is | 


terian ‘minister, to my 


knowledge, of Kingwood, Pres 


ton county, Virginia, thirty. miles off, 
ed. 1 find no fault with the Board of Mie 
sions; the eanuphaine is, undoubtedly, with good 
cause, that the labourers are scarce. It appears 
thet Providence’ hae ceet our lot here; and to 
from the.past-and the present appearance 
of ra ae may, wear out the remnant of our 
lives is ‘same wary. If I were numbered 
among the Jeatned, I might say much on this 
head; .endugh; endugh. I occasionally, 
give a mite to the supportof the Presbyterian 
orch in other places, and know others who 
do likewise ‘T'intend to do's hereafter, 
while Providence wili*place the means within 
my reach,” ve 


DISTRESSING CALAMITY. 
distressing bereavement which has 

befallen. the: President elect of the 

United States,-hasy.as we have no doubt, 
excited thecdeepest sympathy throughout 
the whole country: We were, not long 
since, permitted to read a letter which Gen- 
eral Pierce had written to a friend, on the 
occasion of the death of one of his children 
a few years ago, showing that he has a heart 
to be: deeply ‘lacerated by such domestic 
afflictions ; ‘and showing, also, that the dis- 
tinguished writer of it has correct views in 
regard to’the source and end of such dispen- 
sations. It is to be hoped, that both he and 
his excellent lady, may be led to those con- 
solations which are alone adequate to sustain 
the heart, and turn even such sorrows into 
blessings. ‘The prayers of God’s people, of 
every name, should be offered in behalf of 
these distinguished sufferers. Alas! how 
close earthly triumphs and earthly sorrows 
tread upon the heels of each other ! 
- Qne of the daily papers thus speaks of the 
coincidence in the circumstances of this af- 
fliction, and that which befell General Jack- 
son, in the loss of his wife: 

“The sad beréavement in the family of 
the President-elect, brings to recollection a 
similar painful incident which occurred, 
with almost equal suddenness, amidst the 
congratulatidns, that surrounded General 
Jackson, as President elect, in the winter 
of 1828. Mrs. Jackson was taken sud- 
denly ill about: the close of December, on 
the eve of her preparations for removing to 
Washington, and in a very few days was 
numbered among the dead. It was unques- 
tionably the greatest and most lasting shock 
of the old General’s life, eventful as it was 
with stirring public and private incidents. 
His heart, for ali ‘that gave zest to social 
and domestic. intercourse, was buried with 
the remains of one who had been for nearly 
thirty years the pride and joy of the Her- 
a Het tomb he directed to be pre- 
pared for. bis own sepulture, when. his 
earthly career, in the dispensation of Provi- 
dence, should be ended; and the injunction 
te a carried out, sixteen years after- 
wards.” 


— 


A LARGE DIOCESE. 


HE Freeman’s Journal, of New York, 
claims for the Pope of Rome the fol- 
lowing extensive limits: | 
' “The Pope of Rome has rights, that ie, 
spiritual rights, and supreme authority in 
every diocese, and over every square foot of 
the surface ‘of this globe. His‘rights are cir- 
cumscribed ‘only by the ends of the earth, 
and the consummation of ages.” 

The Journal dit ishes. between spiri- 
tual and civil: jurisdiction, although it is 
well known that the Pope of Rome aims to 
unite the civil and ecclesiastical government 
in his own person; and that whenever the 
opportunity occurs, he grasps power which 
may render him the full and undisputed mas- 
ter of the souls and bodies of men. Even 
with. the qualification interposed by the 


Journal, what; will; Americans say to the 
claim urged.in behalf of the Pope—that he 


t of the earth’s surface? Protestants 


_ confessedly have some portion of the earth’s 


surface under their control, but it is by 
usurpation! Are we ready to admit it? 


PERFORMANCES ON THE HORN. 


UR readers will bear us witness that we 

} have not.gone with some of the reli- 
gious newspapers in heralding to the world 
the seraphic musical performances of concert 
| opera _singers.. Sontag, Alboni, and 

rodi, do not seem to us to be exactly 
persons to keep company in our columns 
with Pauland Peter; or with Calvin and 
Chalmers, or with the living .worthies of 
the Church.; We depart. from .our usage, 
however, at present, simply to notice the 
performances on the horn, executed in the 
New York Observer of last week, by the edi- 
tor.. It was asolo, and of the kind of music 


usually known as “blowing one’s own horn.”’ | 


The theme of the. piece was “The Glories 
of the New York Observer, past, present, 


and to, ogme;”..andiwe must admit, that 
tant, was executed to 


last wee his own thread-bare raiment,; 


over four times, to 
‘From Morefield, 


thought it best to require our correspondents, 
who wish to discuss its measures, to allow us 
to give their names. An article on the sub- 
ject will be found in ‘this paper, from the 
Rev. N..G. Parke, a worthy member of the 
Presbytery of Luzerne, where he is in the 
midst of a° missionary field, and has an op- 
portunity to know how the policy of the 
Board affects some of the weaker churches. 
What Mr. Parke says deserves consider- 
ation; and we feel as if we had no right 
‘to close‘our columns the discussion 


‘of topics so vitally connected with the inter- | 


ests of the Church: We believe, however, 
that'the views of the Board of Missions are 
somewhat misapprehended, and we doubt 
whether the difficulties of their position are 
fully understood or appreciated. | 

Those who have not the responsibility of 
conducting the affairs of this. Board, can 
searcely realize the difficulties with which its 
Officers have to contend. Numerous and 
adverse claims are constantly coming before 
them, whilst they are restricted for means, 
and disabled from doing, in many instances, 
what their inclination suggests. What is 
called the «New Policy,” has been the re- 
sult of circumstances, which could not well 
allow them to pursue any other course. 
They had just so much of the funds of the 
Church committed to their hands, for carry- 
ing ou the work of domestic missions, and 
no more. When applications came simulta- 
neously for aid, from new and destitute 
fields, and from those which had for years 
been réceiving assistance, the question arose 
as to which of these a should 
be made. Had the state of the 
permitted, they might, probably, without 
much hesitation, have appropriated to both. 
Such not being the case, they were compelled 
either to refuse aid to new applications, or 
to provide for them by some curtailment of 
the old ones of long standing. On looking 
at the best means of promoting the general 
interests of the Church, the respected Se- 
cretary and his associates in the Executive 
Committee very naturally concluded, that 
churches which had been for years receiv- 
ing help, ought to have attained sufficient 
strength to be able to do more for themselves 
than at the outset, and that it would be well 
to try their ability, by throwing them more 
fully on their own resources; and to appro- 
priate what was deducted from their support 
towards extending the Church in new and 
wholly destitute places. The object of the 
Board was not to diminish the support of 
ministers, who were already struggling with 
a scanty subsistence; but, by cutting loose 
churches which ought to help themselves, to 
develope their resources in such a manner 
that they would support their ministers at 
home, instead of leaning on the stinted trea- 
sury of the Board of Missions, and thereby 
consuming the funds which were more need- 
ed elsewhere. Such a policy, if judiciously 
carried out, would undoubtedly be produc- 
tive of good to the churches immediately 
concerned, whilst their ministers would re- 
ceive the same support as formerly; and, 
in the end, it was hoped, a better one. 

We are persuaded that this is all that was 
ever designed in the “New Policy.” We 
know that the Board would not willingly 
embarrass any needy minister or church; 
but here was just so much money, and 
applications more than it could meet. Shall 
the Board respond favourably to all, and 
thus involve itself hopelessly in debt—or 
shall they curtail from a part in order to 
assist others? 

The difficulties of the Board of Missions, 
in our apprehension, are attributable, pri- 
marily, to want of proper liberality on the 
part of the churches. The resources fur- 
nished are inadequate to the great work 
the Board is called to do. Were their 
annual receipts doubled, they would not 
then be more than able to do the work as 
the best interests of the Church and the 
country demand. For ourselves, we have 
been long under the impression that the 
minimum salary of missionaries should not 
be less than five hundred dollars a year. 
The Free Church of Scotland, in arranging 
their Sustentation Fund, fixed upon seven 
hundred and fifty dollars as their minimum ; 
and though their receipts last year were cur- 
tailed, the minimum was still about six 
hundred and fifty dollars—this, too, is in 
addition to a manse, provided for each 
minister. The Presbyterian Church in 
this country is a much more numerous and 
wealthy denomination than her sister beyond 
the seas. There is no reason why from her 
abundance she should not provide with at 
least equal liberality for the faithful men 
of God, who deny themselves the means of 
accumulating worldly sustenance, in order 
to devote their lives to her service. That 
economy which would keep the money of 
the Church hoarded up in the coffers of her 
members, and withhold from ministers of 
the gospel the means of living in even toler- 
able comfort, is, to say the least, unwise, 
and productive of serious evils. How can 
the missionary give himself wholly and zeal- 
ously to. his work of preparation for the 
pulpit, preaching the word in season and 
out of season, visiting the sick, attending 
Sabbath-schools and Bible classes, when all 
the while he is harrassed as to how he shall 
provide meat and raiment for his wife and 
children, how he shall pay the quarter's 
rent for ltis humble dwelling, or settle his 
alas! alarmingly increasing bill with the 
grocer and the merchant. The work of the 
ministry demands a single eye, and a mind 
unembarrassed by cares from without. If 
he has no right, when going on the spiritual 
warfare, to ‘‘ entangle himself” with secular 
affairs, neither has the Church a right to 
entangle him. It is expecting too much 


even of the human nature of a minister, too, 


to conclude that such trials long continued 
will not, ultimately, more or less weigh on 
the spirits and sour the temper, or else lead 
to discouragement, and a turning aside to 
other means of The spectacle of 

wife and 
children poorly clad, warmed, and fed; and 
the Tatter scarcely receiving the most’ ordi- 
nary, education; whilst undergoing hardship 


h bob are untold treasures of wealth, must, | 


towards |‘ of subsistence proporti 
| that they supplement their salaries, by divid- 
| ing their time and energies 


Four hundred dollars will not purchase now 
what that sum would have bought five years 
more expémsive.. If prices continue to ad- 
_yance, there is no alternative but that minis- 
ters and missionaries must have their means 
ionally increased, or 


between the 
ministry and some other employment. The 
‘subject is one of great importance to the 
Church. The stinted resources of the Board 
of Missions, which gave rise to the «“ New 
Policy,” are but symptomatic of difficulties 
which lie deeper. 

Let pastors, then, lay such considerations 
fully and earnestly before their congrega- 
tions. Let the people, who share so largely 
the bounties of a beneficent Providence, and 
who live in so much comfort themselves, 
remember their obligations to sustain God’s 


fold greater liberality to these appeals; and 
we shall soon see that those entrusted with 
our missionary operations in this great land, 
can sustain all really deserving cases of 
churches alrgady aided, and at the same time 
extend our Zion into new fields; giving to 
‘all at least a sufficient worldly support to 
leave their minds free for an unembarrassed, 
undivided devotion to the service of the 
Church and of Christ, in making full proof 
of their ministry. 


— 


SEMINARY FOR THE 
GREAT WEST.” 


HE Presbyterian of the West, edited by 

the Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, in an article 

on the proposal to bring before the next Gen- 

eral Assembly a scheme for “a great Semi- 

nary for the great West,” thus speaks of 

the election of professors, in case the plan 
should be adoptéd. 

“The election of professors will be the 
} most important matter; for, after all, the 
Faculty must make the Seminary. Some 
suggestions have already been made on this 
subject. It has been suggested that either 
all the professors in the two seminaries of 
Cincinnati and New Albany should be 
passed by, and other men chosen ; or that 
some from each seminary should be elect- 
ed. We cannot agree to such suggestions. 
We verily believe that parties should be 
forgotten, and that the men should be cho- 
sen, who, after prayerfu! consideration, shall 
seem best qualified to fill the important 
offices—men of well-balanced minds, of de- 
cided piety, and of undoubted soundness, 
and ability to. teach theology—to qualify 
young men for the ministry. If there 
should be men who have in view their fa- 
vourites, and who go up to the Assembly 
resolved to secure their election, let the 
Assembly frown upon such. We trust 
there will be none. 

* We write with all freedom on this sub- 
ject, neither expecting nor desiring our 
name to be before the Assembly. With 
the present session we expect to close our 
labours as a Professor of Theology. We 
pray God to guide in the selection of the 
men who shall constitute the Faculty of 
our Western Seminary.” 


GREAT MADIAI MEETING IN NEW 
YORK. 


URSUANT toa previous call, a meeting, 
at which not less than three thousand 
persons were present, was held at the Metro- 
politan Hall, New York, on the evening of the 
7th inst., for the purpose of expressing the 
sympathy of the Christian community, and 
of the friends of religious liberty, with the 
‘«‘ Madiai” family and others, imprisoned in 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, for possessing 
and reading the Holy Scriptures; and to 
consider what measures may properly be 
taken for the relief of their present suffer- 
ings, and for their release from imprison- 
ment. 

The Mayor of the city presided, and the 
Rev. Drs. Spring, McVickar, Bangs, De 
Witt, Cone, and Ferris, with Anson G. 
Phelps, Peletiah Perit, James Boorman, 
James Harper, Francis Hall, and Mr. Cros- 
by, were chosen Vice-Presidents. The Rev. 
Drs. Patton and Fairchild acted as Secre- 
taries. The exercises were opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. De Witt—after 
which, the Rev. Dr. Baird read an interest- 
ing paper, giving a narrative of the progress 
of evangelical truth in Italy, and of the per- 
secutions of the Madiai family. The Rev. 
Dr. Patton offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted ;—the most important of 
which is the one requesting the President of 
the United States to use his official aid to 
induce the Government of Tuscany at least 
to allow the Madiai to leave their prison, 
and emigrate, if so disposed, to our country. 

Whereas, This meeting has learned, with 
profound sorrow, that Signor Madiai and his 
wife, with other worthy persons in the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, have been torn from their 
homes and thrown into prison, subject to co- 
ercive discipline, or otherwise persecuted, for 
possessing and reading the Bible: And where- 
as, it is believed that general manifestations of 
public opinion have been found in all civilized 
countries to exert a happy influence upon gov- 
ernments as well as upon those who suffer, 

Resolved, 1. That this meeting would ex- 
press its deep sympathy for these sufferers for 
conscience’ sake, in their severe trials, and offer 
its prayers to Heaven that they may be sustained 
by God's grace under them, and that these per- 
secutions may have a speedy termination. 

Resolved, 2. That his Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and hereby is, re- 
quested to exert his kindly influence in such a 
manner as he may deem most judicious and 
most compatible with the duties of bis official 
position, in behalf of these people, in the hope 
that the Government of Tuscany, in compliance 
with a respectful expression of the personal 
wishes of the Chief Magistrate of a nation 
which welcomes all who come to its shores, 
whatever may be their creed, and gives them 
equal and complete religious liberty, may at 
least allow Signor Madiai and his wife to quit 
their prisons, and emigrate, if so disposed, to 
our country at our expense. 

Resolved, 3. That this great meeting, con- 
vened without distinction of sect or party, and 
composed of friends of religious liberty, avails 
itself of the occasion, in this solemn and formal 
manner, to declare to Europe and to the whole 
world, that an experience, running through 
many years, has demonstrated to our unanimous 
judgment the safety, harmony, and prosperity 
which entire religious liberty secures both to 
the State and to religion. 

Resolved, 4. That this meeting firmly be- 
lieves that it is the duty of the Government of 
the United States to protect all our citizens in 
their religious rights whilst residing or sojourn- 
ing in foreign lands; approves in the fullest 
manner the noble attempt of a distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, (General Cass) to call 
the attention of the Government and the public 
to this important subject; and entertains the 
confident hope that this Government will 
speedily secure to its citizens by the express 
stipulations of international treaties, the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience,in every foreign land. 

- Resolved, 5. That this meeting is of opinion 

that the benevolence which the gospel teaches 
and inspires, should lead the Government of 
these United States and the Governments of 
other countries which enjoy the blessings of re- 
ligious liberty, and have experienced its advan- 
tages, to exert a judicious, proper, and peaceful 
influence to secure these blessings and advan- 
tages to all nations which do not possess them. 

. Resolved, 6. Finally, that whereas the Bible 
is acknowledged by all Christians to be from 
God, and to contain a revelation of his will con- 
cerning men, and lies at the foundation of Chris- 
tienity, this meeting affirms in the most empha- 


tic manner its unwavering conviction, that as 


every man is responsible to God alone for his 


faithful servants, and respond with a two- | 


‘subject. 


are reduced to great distress, and 
to utter destitution, this po 


strongly manifested. R Committee 
was appointed to raise funds for the sufferers ; 
and, we learn from the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, that a gentleman who at- 
tended the meeting, sent the American Bible 
Society, the next morning, a check for ten 
thousand dollars, ($10,000) to aid in circu- 
lating the Bible, that book so universally 
favourable to civil and religious liberty, and 
so dreaded by all tyrants. 


MR. WEBSTER’S CHURCH RELA- 
TIONS. 


UR Episcopal contemporaries have dis- 
played unusual solicitude to make Mr. 
Webster an Episcopalian; and one of their 
journals represented any attempt to deny this 
as absurd and ridiculous. The following ex- 
tract from Dr. Choules’ funeral discourse, in 
which he gives some of his personal reminis- 
cences of the great statesman, presents, a8 
we have no doubt, the truth, and the whole 
truth on this subject. In it, Mr. Webster 
speaks for himself, and we presume the tes- 
timony will not be questioned by our Epis- 
copal friends: 

“T once asked Mr, Webster his opinion 
of the Oxford Tracts. ‘Sir, I have looked 
at them, but feel very little interest in the 
It is a simple point, in my view, 
to be decided: Does Christianity support 
the Church? or, does the Church support 
Christianity? I go for the plain, old- 
fashioned Congregational form, but I love 
to meet with the Church of God wherever 
I find it; and sol commune with my own 
Church at Marshfield, and with~ Presby- 
terians or Episcopalians, as I may happen 
to find them.’”’ 


RELIGIOUS CHANGE IN IRELAND. 


HE following extract from an Irish Po- 
pish journal (7'he Nation) goes far to 
confirm the accounts previously received, of a 
great religious change in progress among 
the poor, benighted Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. The reader will remember that it is 
a Popish paper which says this: 

“There can no longer be any question 
that the systemized proselytism has met 
with an immense success in Connaught 
and Kerry. It is true that the altars of the 
(Roman) Catholic Church have been de- 
serted by thousands born and baptized in 
the ancient faith of Ireland. ‘Travellers who 
have recently visited the counties of Galway 
and Mayo, report that the agents of that 
foul and abominable traffic are every day 
opening new schools of perversion; and 
are founding new churches for the accom- 
modation of their purchased congregations. 
Witnesses more trustworthy than Sir Fran- 
cis Head—( Roman) Catholic Irishmen who 
grieved to behold the spread and success of 
the apostacy, (true Christianity.) tell us 
that the west of Ireland is deserting the 
ancient fold; and that a class of Protest- 
ants, more bigoted and anti-Irish, if possi- 
ble, than the followers of the old Establish- 
ment, is grown up from the recreant pea- 
santry and their children. How is it to be 
met and counteracted? is the problem. 
How is it to be arrested? is a solemn 
question, which priest and layman, which 
citizen and politician, should seriously con- 
sider. For our history tells us, that the 
most persistent and formidable enemies to 
(Roman) Catholicity were the children of 
the first generation of Irishmen who joined 
the Established Church. Shall the soupers 
and tract-distributors accomplish the work 
which all the force of England, for three 
hundred years, has been unable to effect?’’ 


For the Presbyterian. 


Missionary Churches Going off the 
Board. 


Messsrs. Editors—The article on 
this subject that appeared in The Pres- 
byterian a few weeks since, taken from 
the Home and Foreign Record, is cer- 
tainly encouraging to all who feel an 
interest in the progress of our beloved 
Church in this country. Our Board of 
Domestic Missions embodies in it the 

rogressive principle of our Church. 

hrough this powerful agency, she is 
lengthening her cords, and strengthen- 
ing her stakes. It is, indeed, “the 
very soul and life, prosperity, expan- 
sion, and happiness of our Church. 
Abandon it—crush it by whatever 
means, and we must die. It hath the 
highest seal of the approbation of the 
living God.” It gladdens our hearts to 
learn that our feeble churches are be- 
coming —- and that the funds, 
from which they have been drawing, 
can be expended in carrying the gos- 
pel into new and more destitute re- 
gions. 

But, situated as I am, with some op- 
portunity to observe, the article refer- 
red to is not as full of encouragement 
as it otherwise might be. Under the 
present polity of the Board, or of the 
Church, if you please, which is to re- 
duce yearly the missionary appropria- 
tions, I do not see that the fact, that 
missionary churches are going off the 
Board, is very conclusive proof that 
they are self-sustaining, or are likely to 
become so. If the appropriations are 
to be reduced every year—if that is the 
law—churches must go off the Board. 
It is a matter of necessity, and they 
may as well prepare for it, and go off 
cheerfully—make a virtue of necessity. 

There is another influence tending to 
relieve the Board, and my fear is that 
it may become, if it has not already, 
too strong. There is so much said 
about our missionaries, particularly 
those in the older Synods, receivin 
aid. So many exhortations oddvenied 
to them to try and live without it, and 
it is so strongly insinuated, that if they 
possessed the right spirit, they would 
not receive aid, that many young men, 
earnest missionaries of the cross, long 
to be relieved from the Board, to es- 
cape the odium (perhaps that is too 
strong a word,) connected with the re- 
lation; they are made to feel that they 
are living on funds that should go to 
those more needy; that they are a 
burthen, from which the Church longs 
to be free. One brother thanks his 
Maker that he never received a dollar 
of missionary aid. Another tells us 
he received it, but never used it for his 
own purposes; and another, after la- 
bouring hard, is unwilling to receive 
the appropriation, as iff was less hon- 
ourable to receive the funds of the 
Church for missionary labour at home, 
than for the same performed in a for- 
eign field; as if domestic missionaries 
are under any more obligations to sup- 
port themselves than those who labour 


RESBYTERIAN. 


let| beyond the ocean. A: 


laborious and 
most meres within the 
bounds ofthe Synod of New Jersey, 
remarked, while this subject was before 
that body, at its recent meeting, that 
‘he almost wished he had to Afri- 
ca, for then he would at least have had. 
the sympathy of his brethren. And 
there are o not a few, who feel 
much’ the same way. 

But to recur to the law of reduction, 
by which the Board is necessaril ly re- 
lieved. When brethren know their ap- 
propriations are to be withdrawn or re- 
duced, and see no way of having the de- 
ficiency in their salaries made up by 
their congregations, it is natural for 
them to look for a self-sustaining 
church. They are doing so continual- 
ly; and who can blame them? Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. 
A missionary brother remarked to me, 
recently, that his appropriation had 
been reduced—that his church was not 
pee to make up the deficiency, that 

e would have to leave his charge; and 
yet his salary, with the supplement of 
the Board, has never reached $300. 
He has been doing a good work for the 
Church, and we know not how to spare 
him. His place cannot be readily sup- 
plied. If the facts, in reference to all 
the changes among ministers, were 
written out, this would not be an isola- 
ted case. 

As a missionary Presbytery, we often 
feel at alossto know whattodo. Wecan- 
not induce young men to come among us, 
if we can give them no security what- 


ever, that they will be paid; we cannot 


ask them to come and starve, or live on 
what private funds they may have; 
and when they do come, for want of a 
better place, and their support is with- 
drawn, we cannot compel them to stay. 
Those who know anything about our mis- 
sionary fields are aware that they need 
men who can preach acceptably any- 
where. Generally speaking, a poor 
preacher will succeed much better in 
an old established church, than in one 
of our missionary churches, where there 
is but little love of the truth for its own 
sake, and where the minister is expect- 
ed to sustain the church. But how, 
with so scanty and uncertain support as 
we are able to offer our missionaries, 
are we to obtain and keep such men as 
our necessities imperatively call for? 
The day is not far distant, when the 
Church will give to this subject a great- 
er degree of attention than she now ap- 
pears disposed to do; and when, for 
the present law of reduction, she will 
substitute that of addition. It must be 
80. 

An experience of eight years has 
convinced me that the great obstacle in 
the way of the success of our mission- 
ary churches, is the frequent changes 
of ministers. A large number of those 
composing missionary congregations 
feel no special interest in the Church. 
They are acquainted With the minister 
and his family; he visits them, and they 
take an interest in helping to sustain 
him; and as he becomes more and more 
acquainted, his personal influence is 
extended, and the material for a sup- 
port increased. He finds it necessary 
to leave, and a new man comes in his 
place, not as a minister comes into an 
old settled congregation, where his 
work is all marked out, where there are 
deacons and elders and warm-hearted 
Christians to take him by the hand, but 
with almost every thing to learn from 
personal experience. Families that 
} were beginning to feel an interest in 
the church are neglected from igno- 
rance of them on the part of the min- 
ister—no one else feels it to be a duty 
to look after them—and are soon lost to 
the congregation. Thus much of our 
labour is wasted, and our churches 
weakened. This is the way the thing 
has worked, and still works, and must 
continue to work until we can, in good 
faith, promise our missionaries a sup- 
port; and when they come to us and 
ask to be dismissed on account of in- 
adequate support, be able to say to 
them, you have the salary Ppa agreed 
to labour for when we settled you. Old 
and established churches can barely 
afford to have the pastoral relation dis- 
solved every few years. With young 
and feeble churches it is a dangerous 
experiment—many die under the opera- 

tion, and those that survive have often 
a sickly life. 

There is an impression on the minds 
of some that our missionary churches 
do not exert themselves to the extent 
that they should, to become self-sus- 
‘taining. They are spoiled children, 
have been nursed too long, and are only 
unwilling to be weaned. This may be 
true. But it is no less true, that in 
proportion to their ability, they do 
more for the support of the gospel 
among them than our independent 
churches. Take the testimony of an 
intelligent elder, given on the floor of 
Synod, at Princeton, one year ago. 

e had been in the city of New York, 
and was associated with our wealthy 
and benevolent churches; and was then 
a member of a feeble missionary church 
that did more, in proportion to its abil- 
ity, for the support of the gospel and 
our Boards than any other church he 
had ever been associated with. Men 
in these feeble churches give ten, fifteen, 
and twenty dollars to sustain the gos- 
pel among them, who in our more inde- 
pendent churches would not be expect- 
ed to give five. This I know. Many 
of our churches are doing all they can, 
and to require them to become self-sus- 
taining, is virtually to require them to 
do without the gospel. This is hard, 
very hard. It has been truly said: 
“the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty,” if, because men are poor, 
they cannot have the gospel preached 
unto them. Is it so, that in our church 
they only can have the gospel who are 
able to pay for it? In our feeble 
churches are Presbyterian fathers and 
mothers who long for the ordinances of 
God’s house as they once enjoyed them. 
They say to us, send us a minister, to 
preach to us and to teach our children; 
we cannot do much for his — but 
we will do what we can. And must we 
say to them, we cannot send you a min- 
ister unless you can — him; the 
missionary Board has helped you for 
a number of years, and cannot conse- 
quently, with the claims of the far West, 
help you any longer? This we are 
virtually required to say to them, and 
it is no easy task, especially those of 
us who know how dear to Presbyte- 
rians is the church of their fathers. 

As to the ministers under the care 
of the Board, it is certainly true that, 
as a class, they are self-denying labour- 
ers, faithful men. ‘ Their salaries will 
not average over three hundred dollars. 
Those of them who have private funds can 
live comfortably. Those that-have not, 
suffer. I speak what I know. The time 
has passed for drawing pictures of suf- 
fering among missionaries, or I might 


give some without drawing on my ima- 


oppress the poor, and a church may be 


tion. My pictures, however, would 

too néar home to excite much inte- 
rest or sympathy; “distance lends en- 
cliantment to the view.” It is a sin to 


guilty of that sin. Of-this fact I would 


their my gm than to increase the 
collections for missionary purposes in 
their own churches. | 

Dear brethren, your missionaries are 
willing to live plainly—it is a self-de- 
nial; but they can do without adding to 
their libraries—they can study their 


the Seminary, and prepare sermons 
that God will bless; they can do with- 
out a horse, for they can walk to their 
appointments, although from five to ten 
miles apart—some of them do; they 
can do without help in the kitchen, 
their wives are willing to be kitchen 
maids—and they can live in very small 
houses, but they must have bread to 
eat, and clothes to cover their naked- 
ness, N. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Letters to Delinquent Church Mem- 


TO ONE OF A MANAGING AND DISINGENU 
SPIRIT. 

I am not at all disposed to condemn 
the exercise of a due degree of caution, 
in the intercourse which the Christian 
has with society. Prudence is a virtue 
which he cannot dispense with, without 
jeoparding his comfort, his character, 
his usefulness. For the want of this, 
some men, whose — good inten- 
‘tions and right feelings we cannot 
doubt, have seemed to pass through 
the world, leaving it a matter of ques- 
tion whether they had accomplished 
more of good or of evil. But the 

uality of which I am about to speak, 
though it may sometimes take the name 
of prudence, has really no affinity to 
anything which Christianity recognizes 
as a virtue. It is identical with worldly 
cunning. It loves darkness rather than 
light. It hesitates not to take an un- 
due advantage, even of a Christian bro- 
ther. It conceals daggers beneath 
smiles. It sometimes professes great 
frankness, and even glories in having 
no ag Pe which it is ashamed to 
avow; but in making such a proclama- 
tion it is wager | altogether in charac- 
ter—it is an effort to blind the eyes of 
men, in order that it may work to bet- 
ter advantage for the accomplishment 
of its unworthy ends. 

Without imputing to you this offen- 
sive — in the highest degree, I am 
sure that I do you no injustice in say- 
ing that you cannot claim an exemption 
from it; and the result of my recent 
observations upon your conduct has 
been to satisfy me that time is doing 
nothing to render your character more 
transparent. You will allow me, there- 
fore, in all friendship, to expostulate 
with you in regard to this unfortunate 
propensity. 

he evil to which I here refer, is 
two-fold—it has respect to the end 
which you seek to accomplish, and to 
the means which you employ for ac- 
complishing it. You scruple not to en- 
deavour to subserve your own interest, 
by injuring another; and need I say 
that this is a palpable contradiction to 
the spirit of the gospel? It is seeking 
your own advantage, not only above 
that of another, but at the expense of 
that of another. It involves crimi- 
nal injustice, as well as gross selfish- 
ness; both of which, Christianity, in its 
precepts and in its spirit, uniformly 
forbids. The religion which you pro- 
fess, requires you to love your neigh- 
bour as yourself; to do evil to none, 
and to do good to all, as you have op- 
portunity—if then you have attempted 
to injure your neighbour’s property for 
the sake of increasing your own, or to 
wound his good name in the hope of 
gathering some fresh laurels for your- 
self, or to further any of your designs 
at the expense of interfering with the 
just and praiseworthy designs of others, 
you may rest assured that Christianity 
loudly reproves you—it charges you 
with being false to the sacred obliga- 
tions which you have assumed—if it 
does not pronounce your religion abso- 
lutely spurious, it stamps it at least 
with great imperfection and gross con- 
tradiction. Where this spirit is delibe- 
rately and habitually cherished, it fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence that you do 
not possess the Spirit of Christ, and, of 
course, are none of his; and where it 
exists even as one of the remaining cor- 
ruptions of the renewed nature, over 
which grace hath not yet completely 
triumphed, it is still an offence against 
the benevolent spirit of the Master you 
profess to serve, and may well lead you 
to doubt whether the hope which you 
are keeping alive in your bosom is not 
the hope of the hypocrite. 

But it is not merely that your efforts 
contemplate an unworthy end, but the 
efforts themselves are characterized by 
a spirit of disingenuousness. You have 
a purpose, but you do not avow it; or 
perhaps you have one purpose which 
occupies your thoughts night and day, 
while yet you seem to be aiming.at an- 
other. You have your tools; which, 
though they breathe and speak, and 
seem to be operating with all due intel- 
ligence, still move entirely at your bid- 
ding; and it is only a modified sort of 
moral agency that you allow to them. 
Possibly your purpose is gained, while 
the master mind that has conceived and 
executed it, has moved so silently, and 
in such deep darkness, that its agency 
has not even been suspected. Possibly 
the whole blame of the transaction is 
visited upon the poor instruments, when 
they knew little what they were doing 
until they were surprised by some 
strange result of their own efforts. 

It not unfrequently happens that this 
spirit of unworthy management and 
worldly cunning manifests itself where 
there is no evil end to be accomplished 
—nay, it sometimes appears where the 
end is positively a good one. In some 
cases, it seems to be nothing more than 
a simple love of management—a natural 
aversion to walking in an open, beaten 
track—and here it would seem to be 
more closely allied to vanity than any 
thing else. Ihave in my eye, at this 
moment, @ man who is more famous 
than any other I have ever known, for 
moving in @ mysterious way: he is ac- 
knowledged to possess great talents, 
but he is never contented to perform 
even the most common actions in the 
same way with other people. Where 
the result to be produced is necessarily 
an ordinary™affair, it is sure to be 
brought about by some extraordin 
instrumentality. He undoubtedly a 

erson of great natural sagacity; bu 
ohepeliyr he has acquired, in the poe 
munity in which he lives, a great repu- 
tation for worldly cunning. And the 


consequence is, that he does every thing 


st a disadvantage, If he should wish} 

to engage in any enterprise, without 

anything of management or finesse, 
would not 


materially benefit 
few will be disposed to become his effi- 
cient auxiliaries, until they have looked 
on every side, to see whether he may 
not be enlisting them, professedly for 
‘one purpose, but really for another. 


leave his shepherds without flocks. 
way of a counteracti 
despatched a bevy of monks through the 
a ig furnished with letters of credit 


do justice to hig: 


tentions; he would still have 


eyes upon him, to seé if he was not aim- 
ing at something which he did not avow. 


ere a man of acknowledged frank- | 


ness and integrity sets about an 

object, there are multitudes who are 
ready to co-operate with him, and no 
body thinks of questioning the sincerity 
of his aims; but let a man of great re- 
Bibles, and con over the notes taken at | ‘ereys cunning avow Ais intention of 


ringin pass that may 
t 


e community, and 


Let me urge you to beware of this 


evil, as one that must essentially vitiate 
your character, both as a man and a 
Christian. 
not prudence, with you, ever degenerate 
into disingenuous concealment or un- 
fair dealing. You are not always bound 


Be prudent, indeed ; but let 


to tell the whole truth; but you are 
never at liberty to practise deliberate 
deception. And where this disposition 
appears in a professor of religion, es- 
pecially in connection with some unwor- 
thy selfish purpose, it is not easy to 
overrate the evil which it brings upon 
the cause of Christ. How often have I 
heard worldly men, speaking of such 
rofessors, congratulate themselves, that 
if they were not themselves religious, 
they were at least honest! Whatever 
there is amiss on this subject in your 
character, may God enable you to cor- 
rect. See to it, that the ends at which 
you aim, and the means by which you 
seek to gain them, will both bear the 
light; and you will, through grace, 
meet the reward of such a course of 
conduct, both on earth and in heaven. 
Monitor. 


For the Presbyterian.. 


The Case of the Rev. Dr. Richards. 


Messrs. Editore— The statements 
which have recently gone the rounds of 
the secular and religious press render 
necessary the following publication, in 
order that the case be rightly under- 
stood, and that justice be done to all 
the parties interested. 

Dr. Richards was arraigned before the 
Presbytery of Elizabethtown, charged, 
by common fame, with very serious de- 
linquencies, under five specifications. 

In September, 1851, the Presbytery 
entered on the investigation of these 
charges, and on the 15th of November, 
the following minute was adopted in his 


case. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the first and se- 
cond charges are proved ; that the third and fourth 
charges are proved, in part, and that the fifth charge 
is not proved at all; but that the criminality of Dr. 
Richards, in view of Presbytery, is greatly modi- 
fied, on the ground of insanity; and that the judg- 
ment of Presbytery in the view of the whole case 
is, that Dr. Richards be requested, and he is here- 
by enjoined to demit the functions of the minis 
until the meeting of this Presbytery in October, 1852. 
And he is hereby affectionately advised to spend the 
intervening time in efforts to regain his health, by 
travel, exercise, and abstinence from close study, 
and from those causes of nervous excitability to 
which he is exposed. And if, in the mean time, 
nothing occurs in the conduct of Dr. Richards to 
render necessary, in our judgment, the continu- 
ance of the demission of the duties of hie office, 
Presbytery will permit him to resume them.” 

A true extract, James T. Enoiisn, 

Stated Clerk. 
A 


inst this decision some protested, 
and fur opposite reasons; and a notice 
was given of an appeal to Synod. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Elizabethtown, in Rahway, October 
5th, 1852, the following minute was 
adopted. 

Whereas, The Rev. James Richards, D. D., was 
on the 15th day of November, 1851, requested and 
enjoined, for reasons specified in the Minute of that 
date, to demit the functions of the ministry until this 
meeting of Presbytery; 

And whereas, In compliance therewith, the said 
Dr. Richards has abstained from al! public exercise 
of his ministerial functions in good faith, and to the 
satisfaction of this Presbytery; now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Rev. James Richards, D. D., 
be, and he hereby is permitted to resume the duties 
of his office; and in so doing is affectionately re- 
commended to the kindness and sympathy of the 
churches and people of God.’ 

A true extract, Janes T. Evotisn, 

Stated Clerk, 

The appeal taken from the first ac- 
tion of the Presbytery, as given above, 
was not prosecuted before Synod at all; 
so that the case of Dr. Richards was 
not at all before the Synod of New Jer- 
sey on its merits. ot a particle of 
the testimony fn the case was before 
it. The committee appointed to review 
the Minutes of the Presbytery of Eliza- 
bethtown, of which the Rev. Dr. Hall 
of Trenton was Chairman, reported the 
following minute, which was adopted, 
the Presbytery of Elizabethtown making 


no objection. 

**In the case of Dr. Richards the committee re- 
commend the following exceptions: 

1. That it was due to the accused to have a direct 
vote taken on each charge, and that the Presbytery 
ought to have taken such a vote, instead of unitin 
the vote as they did, after the vote on the seco 
charge. 

2. That after deciding that Dr. Richards could 
not be guilty on the ground of insanity, yet be- 
cause the decision was not satisfactory to some, 
and notice of protest having been given, a new re- 
solution was adopted, declaring that four of the 
charges were proved in whole or in part, and that 
his criminality was modified on the ground of in- 
sanity. This course the committee consider irregu- 
lar and unjust. 

The committee finding that Dr. Richards sub- 
mitted to the result, and that he had been permit- 
ted by the Presbytery to resume the functions of 
the as do not think it necessary to recom- 
mend any further action, than that the report of 
the committee appointed to examine these records 
be entered on the Minutes of the Presbytery.” 

Attest, Ravaup R. Rocears, 
Stated Clerk of Synod of New Jersey. 


It will be seen that the case was not 
before Synod, save by review of the 
Book of Presbytery customary in such 
cases; that the above is a report of a 
committee, and that the report objects 
not to the sentence, but to the way in 
which the votes of the Presbytery were 
taken. The action of Synod touches 
not the substance of the case at all. 
The fact is, that there was no little 
misunderstanding in Presbytery on the 
taking of the final vote; those in the 
main agreeing in opinion voting on op- 
posite sides: Hence, several plans of 


reaching the final issue were proposed, 


and, after pursuing them for some time, 
were abandoned. Months after the de- 
cision by Presbytery, and at the re- 
quest of the advocate of Dr. Richards, 


a history of the various plans and steps 


taken was drawn up by a committee of 


Presbytery, and placed upon record. 


And it is upon this history the commit- 


tee of Synod base their objections, and 
not upon the finding of the Presbytery 
in the case. 


A Memeer or Pressytery anv Srxop. 


JOHN OF TUAM. 


The of the modern reformation 


in the west of Ireland is putting Dr. Me- 


Hale to his wits’ ende. The “ illustrious 


Archbishop” has clearly lost temper, and 
knows not by what device he may be en- 


abled to stay the plague, which threatens to 
By 
movement, he has 


ring his sign-manual. 


the re- | 
patation of working in bis accustomed | wi 
remind brethren who appear more anx- | way, and not a few would keep their 
‘jous to reducé thé pittance granted to 


time too heavy for me to bear. 


past, I have been returning answers 


turning answete antil I find it a tax upon my 
What is to 


my strength for naught! Not a tithe even 
those who seemed most inclined to come 


Texas, have come! Some, when.it comes to the 
point, are afraid to venture; and some change 


Texas with marvellous expectations, and seem 
to think that, if they can only get here, they 
may just lie down quietly, and sugar plums 
will fall into their mouths! Zz 

Do, Mesars. Editors, tell every body in 
the world, that Texas is a very fine coun- 
try. The lands are generally rich and 
cheap; the climate good; and our population 
increasing in character and numbers overy 
day, and that no person, whether preach- er 
or layman, will run much risk in coming 
amongst us, if he is only a man of activity, 
enterprise, and perseverance. But, (print it in 
large capitals, ) tell them, also, Tsxas 1s A NEW 
counTRY; and that every man who comes here 


} must expect to endure some hardships, and 


must, in a great measure, depend upon himself 
for success in any and every department of life. 
The elements of prosperity are here; but the 
heavens do not rain manna, nor does the earth 
plough itself! Some feeble churches are getting 
strong; and some lands which, three years ago 
sold for one dollar per acre, will now bri 
five! Last December I offered a tract of land 
on acres) belonging to the College, for 

it can tow, I presume, be sold for 
$7000!—and I know of certain lands in Travis 
county, which might have been bought, some 
_ four or five years ago, for three dollars an acre, 
which cannot now be bought for less than 
thirty! And yet there are lands again im Texas 
which, in all probability, will be worth no more, 
in ten years to come, than they are at the pree- 
ent time! Somé@ persons come to Texas with 
large families, and when they come, know not 
where to go!—and, to crown the matter, they 
come in the winéer,-when the roads are bad, 
and the water courses up. They are much 
exposed; get sick by reason of exposure; are 
subject to heavy expenses; purchase hastily; 
and thus get into trouble by reason of their 
want of prudence and foresight! The result is, 
they wish they had never come to Texas; and 
heap reproaches upon those who told them that 
Texas was a “ goodly land.” Messrs. Editors, 
my advice is, (and do, in some way or other, 
let it be known, as far as your paper flies) that 
all who think of settling in Texas, should leave 
their families behind, and first comz aLonz— 
yes, let every man, as the head of his family, or 
colony, first come and spy out the land; and, after 
he has fixed upon some desirable location, and 
made some advantageous purchase, then let his 
family come; and then, if that man does not do 
well in Texas, I am mistaken—that’s all! 

With regard to ministers of our communion, 
who are “ working men,” do en them to 
come. Zealous men, who are acceptaDBle preach- 
ers—and, especially, those who can preach 
good sermons, without notes—need fear nothing. 
We have a wide and most promising field for 
missionary enterprise; and I suppose that we 
have materials scattered over this broad State 
for the organizing of fifty churches of our 
communion, if we only had men of the right 
stamp to attend to the matter. Zast Texas 
calls loudly for missionaries; and so does Mid- 
dle Texas, and Western Texas, too. The Board 
of Missions did well to send us two such excel- 
lent men as brothers Fairbairn and Somer- 
ville. They are much esteemed, and are 
doing well. The former has charge of the 
church at Houston; the latter is in this place. 

With regard to our College, Iam happy to 
say, that our building is nearly finished; and, 
# beautiful building itis! It is upon a com- 
manding eminence, in full view of our village, 
and can be seen for many miles around! 
Every body admires it! Our President, with 
his associate, the Rev. W. C. Somerville, has 
taken possession of the edifice, with three Col- 
legiate classes—Freshman, Sophomore, and 
Junior; not large at this time to be sure, but 
this is laying a foundation! And we have not 
forgotten that beautiful line, familiar to our 
ears a long time ago— 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 
To those who take an interest in our infant in- 


during my last tour, I obtained for the College, 
in money subscriptions, paid and not paid, 
something more than five thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. Our College edifice has a beauti- 
ful cupola; but there is no Bex in it! O, that 
some kind-hearted person would give us a 
BELL! Moreover, we have a junior class, and, 
as yet, no chemical and philosophical appara- 
tus! O, that some friend of learning, and 
Texas, would endear himself to our hearts, 
and immortalize his name in this region, by 
sending us 80 NEEDFUL A THING! 

With great respect, and much affection, 
yours truly, Danie, Baker. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


Soft as rays of sunlight stealing 
Sweet as chimes of low bells pealing _ 


When eve fades away; 
Sad as winds at night that moan 
Through the heath o’er mountains lone, 
Come the thoughts of days now gone 
_ On manhood’s memory. 


As the sunbeams, from the heaven 
Hide at. eve their light; 

As the bells when fades the even 
Peal not on the night; 

As the night winds cease to sigh 

When the rain falls from the sky, 

Pass the thoughts of days gone by 
From age’s memory, 


Yet the sunlight in the morning 
Forth again shall break, 
And the bells give sweet-voiced warning 
To the world to wake. . 
Soon the winds shall freshly breathe 
O’er the mountain’s purple heath; 
But the Past is lost in Death— 
He hath no-memory. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting of the Managers 
was held on the 6thinst. The decease was 
announced of the Hon. Duncan Cameron 
of North Carolina, the oldest Vice-Presi- 
dent. Four new auxiliaries were recog- 
nized: two in Georgia, one in Ohio, and 
one in Illinois. Letters were read from 
Mr. Lyon of Tennessee, showing the desti- 
tution in portions of his field, and from 
Mr. Strong of ‘Texas, in regard to the Ger- 
man population, and mentioning the return 
of many of the former inhabitants, (Mexi- 
cans,) and their demand for the Scriptures, 
Also one from the Rev. D. D: ‘Lore of 
Buenos Ayres, and one from the Rev. Dr. 
Smith of Beyrout, in regard to the ‘publiea- 
tion of the Arabic Scriptures, and asking 
for Bibles in different languages. The grant 
was made. A communication was received 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in reference to the celebration of their ap- 
proaching jubilee. The year 1854 will: 
complete half a century since the organiza- 
were made, includi ts to met 
can Board of Missions of Arabic’ 
Bibles and Testaments for their missions in 


Africa, 


stitutions it may be pleasing to know, that, — 


Ou the dying dey; 
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resolved, That while the United 
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end.to the moath of the Miseissi 


‘Clayton has been blamed for saying, in a note 
- to Mr. Bulwer, that he did not understand the 
“treaty to exclude Great Britain from Honduras. 
“Some Senators aver that they would never have 
voted for. the treaty, with this understanding, 


‘was made, that it excluded the British from 
the colony of Honduras; and that he had voted 
for it with that understanding. He and Sena- 
tor Seward addressed the Senate, in vindication 
of Mr. Clayton; ‘and: Mr. Cass replied, assert- 
ing that he understood -it differently, and in- 
sisting that the treaty must be strictly inter- 
preted ing to its terms. Other Senators 
took part in the animated debate to which this 
topic gave rise; and I apprehend that it may 
lead to serious embarrassment. 

The great event in the metro- 
polis, was the of the equestrian 
gtatue of General Jackson.. Your readers will 
find. in the daily papers more extensive ac- 
counts of the ceremonies, than you will have 
F for in The Presbyterian. It is estimated 
that there were twenty thousand people to wit- 
ness the inauguration, and a still vaster num- 


‘Civic and military procession was imposing. 
‘Phe was chiefly historical; the prayers 
‘were read and said by the Chaplains of Con- 
gress, and the most eloquent and impressive 


‘part of the whole was the unveiling of the no- | 


ble work of art—a triumph of American ge- 
nius and skill, and the introduction of it to the 
- gaze of the vast assembly. 
~ Mr. Mills, the artist, who is as modest as he 
is gifted, performed his part in a manner most 
impressive’ and ‘eloquent. His was the silent 
‘eloquence of a glorious deed. Unblest with 
“the set phrase of speech,” and, I doubt not, 
overwhelmed with the emotions of, to 
him) the eventfd ‘moment, he raised his hand, 
as the. veil was lifted, and the magnificent 
creation of his genius was disclosed to the gaze 
‘of the admiring multitude, and simply pointed 
to the triumphant result of long years of study 
and trial and toil. The effect was sublime— 
the sympathy electric; and, thrilled at once by 
the majestic appearance of the work of art, 
thus disclosed to their view, and by the sim- 
grandeur of the artist’s gesture and atti- 
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; and I rejoice with honest enthusiasm 

ut. ‘far will be 

these “be ‘said, 

44 Great day {for which other were made !” 

‘“Triasmadh a6 ye did it unto one of the least of 
‘these my ye did it unto me!” 


Porgzg anp Svussects.—Pio 
‘Nono has, if we may believe the Paris 
Univers, resolved to encourage the sedi- 
tious course adopted by the Ultramontanist 
priests in The Univers states that 
‘Bir Henry Bulwer requested the Pope to 
-address‘a letter to the Irish priests, exhort- 
ing them: ta ‘act with loyalty towards the 
‘Queen’s. Government, and that this re- 
_quest was met by -a peremptory refusal. 
We take this opportunity of alluding to an- 
other item, which we see in the French 
journals jately received. The railroad from 
eiz to rsbruck was. inaugurated re- 
cently, and it is stated, that at various sta~ 
tions, the women assembled, and devoutly 
knelt down and) worshipped the engines as 
they passed! This will suffice to show 
how well Popery ‘teaches its own.—Lon- 
-lon Church and State Gazette. 
An Exrraonpinary Schootmaster.— 
The London Gazette announces the disso- 
lution of. partnership of Thomas Usman 
anid John Hunter, of Epping, 
Essex, the former of whom, although a 
schoohnaster, was unable to write his own 
fiamé, substituting his mark on the deed of 
attestation in lieu thereof. 

Gross op Imposrrion.—One “ Rev. 
A. T. Wood,'D. D.,” is in custody in Hull, 
on the charge of obtaining money by false 
pretences. He levied contributions on the 
charitable. for the alleged support of a 
ehurch in Liberia. He told one of the 
Witnesses against him, that George ‘and 
Eliza Harris; mentioned in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,”* were “members of his’ church,”’ 
and that Cassy died six weeks afier her ar- 
rival in’ Libéria. “He attended her death- 
bed, and she died a very happy death,”’ 


Pgarseverance.—A remarkable instance 
of the power of a single person earnestly 
working dut one idea to compete with gov- 
erning bodies in the collection of data, is 
furnished by the success of Herr Otto Hub- 
ner,,of Berlin. This indefatigable statist 
has been for some time past in communi- 
cation with the heads of departments in the 
several European and other States, for the 
purpose of giving and receiving statistical 
information — receiving it for use in his 
“ Collection of Tariffs of all Nations,” his 
“Statistical Survey,”’ printed on a single 
sheet, or his “Statistical Annuary.”’ By 
the perfection of his arrangements, Herr 
Hubner is stated to be now able to supply 
governments with tabular information res- 
pecting other countries more expeditiously 
than it can be got by them through diplo- 
matic agency ; and thus to give them a mo- 
tive for keeping him well informed, so far 
as the official returns of each are concerned. 
The British Board of Trade is said to have 
furnished him with most copious and valua- 
ble papers. By this and similar arrange- 
ments, Herr Hubner hes been able to form 
what may be termed a central archive of 
reference—which he very courteously puts 
at the service of scientific men in search of 
information necessary for their studies.— 


London 


Tae Jewrsa Law.—A well-known cler- 
gymenin Wurtemberg, of pietistic learning, 
as come into possession of a part of a 
‘scroll of the law, which had been found in 
Pompeii. It was discovered in an Egyp- 
tian temple in that city, and it is presumed 
-that it was brought thither from Jerusalem, 
since the Romans looked upon Judaism as 
originating with the Egyptians. It is to be 
hoped that the missing parts will be added. 
“This treasure will, how- 
‘ever, prove interesting to the student of the 
Bible.—Jewish Chronicle. 


Prayers ror Naporeon III.—At the 
‘chapel of the British embassy at Paris, on 
Sunday last, the congregation were not a 
little surprised by the officiating minister, 
after the prayer for the Queen and royal 
family, interjecting into the service a sup- 
plication for his Imperial Majesty Napoleon 
Ill. After the congregation recovered from 
‘the surprise, a few faint “ Amens’’ were 
audible. 

A Hint to Nartvuratists.— Professor 
‘Fleming of Edinburgh, read a paper before 
the Royal Physical Society, the object of 
which was to guard Naturalists against the 
use of cedar cabinets for the preservation 
of their specimens. It appears that a va- 
‘pour arises from the wood, which settles in 
the form of a viscid gum on minerals, shells, 
coins, and plaster casts, which greatly in- 
jures.the specimens. He recommends the 
American fir as decidedly the best wood 
which cen be used for this purpose. 


GENERAL ITEMS, 


Spot on tHe Sun.—A writer in the 
Delaware Republican calls attention to an 
unusually large spot on the sun, which may 
‘be seen through smoked or coloured glass. 
The writer adds:—“ By a rough measure- 
‘ment of the preeent spot, I found its diam- 
‘eter to be about thirty-three thousand miles, 
consequently occupying an area on the 
-sun’s surface of eight hundred millions of 
square miles, equal to four times the super- 
ficial contents of the earth. The spot was 
visible this morning, and quantities of 
smoked glass were called into requisition 
in consequence.” 

Ancient AND Mopern Citries.— We are 
to consider London as a considerable city, 
and New Yorkers regard their village as an 
immense municipality. But if the Mayors 
of Nineveh and Babylon could revisit the 
earth, they would laugh at the pretensions 
of the moderns. The area of Babylon was 
two hundred and twenty-five qquare miles, 
and that of Nineveh two hundred and six- 


its environs is but one hundred and fourteen 
square miles. 


Louis Bonaparte,” 
says Victor Hugo, “is a man of middle 
height, cold, pale, slow in his movements, 
having the air of a person not quite awake. 
He has published, as we mentioned before, 
a tolerable treatise on artillery, and is thought 
to be acquainted with the maneuvering of 
horseman. He speaks 
drawlingly, with a slight German accent. 
His. histrionic abilities were displayed. at 
the Eglington tournament. He has a thick 
movstache, covering his smile, like that of 
the Duke d’Artois, and a dull eye, like that 
of Charles IX.” 
Dearu. or Paorzeson 
steamerat New Y ork om the sad intelli- 
of the Jeath of Jotin Wilson,-Professor 


lege.» This adds another to the 
illustrious dead the past year: He was 
bora. is Paisley, Scotland, ia 1788., 


United ‘States has increased three hundred 


Pot about ‘three 


+ of the accident was not 


-the steamer N 


+) thal period the'po 
of France bas increased but abou 
gent. .The. population 
Unied is now increasing at the rate 
per ‘cent, per annum, while 
| is increasing at about the 
as | Tate Of one per cent. per annum. 


that of all-Earope 


‘Dawabdrot Catamiry.—On the 6th inst. the 
morning train of the. Boston and Maine Rail- 


DOMESTIC. NEWS. 


wrence. 
and @ passenger 


- tained ; one of the axle-trees is supposed to have 
| broken--eome say it was the journal on which 
the wheel plays. The car went down the bank 
‘with a gyration which caused it to change the 
‘direction of the erids, arid was broken to pieces. 
In it was General Pierce, the President elect, 
with his wifé.and only son. Genera] Pierce 
escaped uninjured. Mrs, Pierce was badly, but 
it is hoped not seriously hurt; and, to the un- 
speakable distress of the parents, the son was 
found to have been instantly killed—his head 
| having been mashed almost toa jelly. Gene- 
| ral Pierce took him up after the accident, and 
did not think the poor little fellow was dead, 
until he took his cap off The boy who has 
been killed was almost idolized by his mother 
and father.. Genera] Pierce is recovering ra- 
_pidly from the indisposition induced by the sad 
accident; and Mrs. Pierce has been restored to 
a of calmness and resignation. She 
will remain with her sister, Mrs. Aiken, until 
sufficiently recovered to return to New Hamp- 
shire. . The funeral services took place on Mon- 
day, em inst. at of a 
rge assemb e Rev. Mr. Parker 
of Concord officiated. Afler the services had 
been concluded, the remains were conveyed to 
Concord in a special :train for burial in the old 
North Church cemetery at Concord. The fea- 
‘tures of the deceased appeared natural—the 
surgeon having succeeded in arranging the 
head eo.as to conceal the cause of his terrible 
death. The coffin was of polished rosewood. 
On it lay two beautiful bouquets of flowers, and 
a daguerreotype of the little boy. A silver 
plate bore the inscription : 
*« Benjamin Pierce, aged 11 years and 8 months.”’ 
The ion was simple and unostentatious. 
The bereaved father occupied the first coach, as 
chief mourner. Mrs. Pierce remained at An- 
dover. A few weeks longer, and the mourning 
father will be called upon to undergo the cere- 


-pies of a Presidential inauguration; and how- 


_ever his heart may swell with laudable exulta- 
tion, the memory of his lost boy cannot but 
‘serve to chasten, as well as to sadden his emo- 
tions. The feelings of the mother can scarcely 
be conceived by any who have not suffered a 
like affliction. 


Pennsytvania Common Scuoois.—The Su- 
perintendent of the Common Schools of Penn- 
reports that the number of pupils at 

e schools in the State are 480,771. ‘This does 
not include the city and county of Philadelphia. 
The Comptroller of the State of New York re- 
ports that there are in that State 862,507 pupils 
attending public schools; 1767 attending pri- 
vate schools; 105 coloured schools, with 4416 
scholars. 


Fioops THe West.—The floods in the 
western rivers have done immense damage to 
business, by the destruction of warehouses and 
the injury of canals and railroads. The White- 
water canal is utterly ruined. 


Tue Pierce Famity.—In a History of Hills- 
borough, N. H., by Charles J. Smith, Esq., the 
names of the children.of Gov. Pierce are given, 
as follows:—Elizabeth A. Pierce, (only child by 
the first wife) was married to Gen. John Mc- 
Niel, deceased, and survives her husband. Ben- 

min K. Pierce, who became a colonel in the 

. 8S. army, is not living. Nancy M. Pierce, 
wife of Gen. Solomon McNiel, died in 1837, 
aged 44. Jobn Sullivan Pierce died in Michi- 

, in 1825. Harriet B. Pierce married Hugh 
Esq. ; died in 1837, 37. Charles 
G. Pierce died in Utica, N. Y., in 1828, aged 
25. Franklin Pierce, (President elect,) born 
Nov. 23, 1804. Charlotte died in infancy, and 
Henry D. Pierce, a resident of Hillsborough. 


Tue Praise State in Carirornia.—The 
Illinois papers are claiming many of the emi- 
nent men of California as Illinoisans, among 
others James A. McDougall, (M. C. elect;) the 
nt Governor, who formerly published a 

ratic paper in Brown county; several 
judges, members of the Legislature, justices of 
yeace, &c., &c., who were recently well known 
uckers; and in their new positions, they have 
acquitted themselves creditably to their “ Prai- 
rie State” training. 

Liquor License in Louisiana.—Under a 
law passed by the Legislature of Louisiana, a 
vote was lately taken in New Orleans on the 
uestion, whether taverns should be licensed. 

he result was 5061 votes for, and 3032 against 
licenses; but in the first district there was a 
majority against licenses in each of the seven 
wards, 


Important Mait rail- 
road companies between New York and Wash- 
ington have entered into an arrangement to 
transport mails, passengers, and baggage, from 
terminus to terminus of the royte, without stop- 
page at any intermediate point. In case of ac- 
cident occurring to occasion delay on the road, 
a special train or car will be immediately pro- 
vided to take on passengers, &c., to the end of 
the journey. 

Wipow’s Dower.— The Legislature of North 
Carolina has passed a law providing that when 
a man dies intestate, leaving a widow and no 
child or children, the widow is to have one-half 
his personal estate. If the husband makes a 
will, and the widow dissents therefrom, she is to 
receive one-third, as heretofore. 


Viroinia anv Liserta.—During the years 
1851 and 1852, there have been transported 
from Virginia to Liberia, 333 free negroes, at a 


‘cost of $19,280. Of this sum, only $4750 have 


been drawn from the treasury—while the tax 
upon the free negroes has, in the same two 
years, amounted to at least $15,000. Of the 
$19,280 expended in the transportation of free 
negroes from this State, in the year 1851 and 
1852, the Colonization Society has collected 
from individual subscriptions, &c., the sum of 
$15,225. 


New Arctic Expeoition.—The Arctic ex- 
ploring expedition fitting out by Mr. Grinnell, 
the New York Journal of Commerce says, is 
in active p ss. The date for its departure 
is fixed about the middle of April next. It will 
consist of the brig Advance, which formed a part 
of the first suneiiion, and is still in perfect or- 
der, with the exception of her keel, which was 
knocked off by the ice. She will be manned 
by a crew of picked men, under the command 
of Lieutenant Kane, U. S. N., and be amply 
provided with sledges and India rubber boots, 
with which to penetrate into the frozen regions 
—using whatever mode of conveyance may most 
facilitate their progress. Pemmica.,-ar dried 
deer’s flesh, will form the essential a, of 
food. On her northerly trip, the “ Adva,. 
will stop at Greenland, and procure a supply or 
dogs. The sledges, and other details of the out- 
fit, are in course of preparation. The direction 
to be taken will be the region of Smith’s Sound; 
and as the expedition will be accompanied by a 
corps of scientific observers, interesting results 
of a scientific nature are anticipated, even 
though the expedition should fail of its main ob- 
ject. 

Cirncumstance.— We are told that 
when the news of the death of Judge Marvin, 
of Saratoga — was communicated to a 
coloured woman who was long a servant in his 
family, she was so overcome by her feelings, 
that she fell to the floor a corpse.— Albany 
Register. | 
A Venerasie Lapy.—The venerable widow 
of Col. Alexander Hamilton received visits at 
Washin on the lst inst. and though at an 
her affability and cheer- 
fulness, her memory, and her interest in public 
affairs. 


Rat Emioration.—The San Antonio Led- 
ger says that the ferryman at the Seguin cross- 
ing, on the Guadalupe river, in one day, killed 
over thirteen hundred rats, and adds:—these 
undermining creatures, have aggregated in an 
immense body, and are travelling westward. 
indiscriminately they attack everything of a 
vegetable nature in their route. Many theories 
are suggested for their emigration. We have 


heard of no plausible one. 


_ New Yore Srats.—The report of the Con- 
troller of the State of New York, just submitted 
to the Legislature, states that the total of the 
Canal debt and revenue certificates is $17,001,- 
109 16. The tolls from the 
fiscal year ending 30th September last, are 
$3,173,222 49, from the railroads, $56,901 
26. The various debts contracted and autho- 
rized by the Legislature since the adoption of 
the new constitution, amount to $1,717,433 32. 
Prom Catirornma.—By the arrival of the 
orthern Li at New York, we 
have advices from San isco to December 
15th; the steamer Tennessee was to leave San 
Francisco on the next day with about $2,000,000 
in gold and the mails for the United States. A 
disastrous fire has occurred in Shasta, destroy- 
ig Property to the amount of $100,000. All 


| and thirty-seven per cent. during the las, | 


the rivers had been swollen by the heavy rains 
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38 emigrants. Of these, 23 were from New 
Orleans—6 emancipated Rev. Dr. Scott, 5 


by the will of the Williams 
will of the late Miss Missouri Beyett, the | 
liberty by par- |. 


chase, by aid of fri From Tennessee there 
; 26 of whom were emancipated by 
Judge W. E. Kennedy, of Columbia ; twenty-two 


Ppl, 
emancipated by G. F. Vick, Esq., of Vicksburg, 
21 were from Texas, emancipated by Mrs. H. 
A. Ludlow; 24 from the Kentucky ization 
Society; 1 from the Missouri Colonization 
Society; 5 from the Choctaw Nation, and 5 
from the Cherokee Nation. Religious exercises 
of an interesting character were observed on 
board. The emigrants are of the first clase— 
many of them well instructed—and will, we are 
confident, prove valuable additions to the new 
republic. They seemed in fine spirits, and lis- 
tened with attention to the services, and heartily 
participated in them.—N. O. Picayune. 

Orsocon Retier Committes.—According to 
the accounts from O immense numbers of 
immigrants continued to pour into that a 
the beneficial effects of which were observable 
in every department of life. The forests were 
fast disappearing from before the husbandman, 
tradesmen were overrun with business, and 
bachelors had been rendered happy by the 
influx of females. We find in the Oregon 
papers a report from Lott Whitcomb, who 
was sent out to afford relief to those emi- 

nts who were approaching that country, over- 
and. Mr. Whitcomb writes from the Cas- 
cades, the lst of November. He arrived at the 
Dalles on the 6th of October, with 4000 lbs. of 
flour, groceries, &c., and there engaged mules 
to pursue his journey. He was fortunate to 
fall in with many who were in suffering cir- 
cumstances. He found two in one encamp- 
ment entirely out of provissions, except the flesh 
of cattle that had died by the way side; and man 
others who had neither food nor money. All 
these he conveyed to the Dalles; and he thinks 
that only seven wagons are yet to arrive. At 
the Cascades, on the lst November there 
were five hundred emigrants; of this number 
one hundred are destitute of money. He thinks 
most of those afound him are honest and indus- 
trious, and will make good citizens. 


Fcoriva Inpians.—The Governor of Florida 
has transmitted to the Legislature information 
that the Seminole Indians had refused to emi- 
grate, and asks to be clothed with power to call 
out sufficient force to protect the frontiers, and 
co-operate with the general government in any 
measures which it may adopt in the emergency. 


Preasant New Year's Gier.—Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D., of Boston, now 77 years old, 
and unable to take charge of a church, was pre- 
sented on New Year’s Day by some of his 
friends with a life annuity of five hundred dol- 
lars per annum. 


New Crystat Patace.—The Asso- 
ciation for the Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations, announce that all by exhi- 
bitors for room in the Crystal Palace, to be built 
on Reservoir Square, must be sent in before the 
Istof February. Its construction is prosecuted 
with energy, and its completion is assured in 
season for the opening of the exbibition on the 
2d of May next. Meantime arrangements are 
in progress to secure a brilliant representation 
of the choicest productions of the world’s indus- 
try in both hemispheres. From Newfoundland 
an Esquimaux will be sent to the exhibition, 
with representations of the seal fisheries, speci- 
mens of skill, industry, mineralogy, &c. 


Puaet’s Sounp Coau.—Late O papers 
inform us that several veins of coal have been 
opened at Cowlitz, which promise to yield an 
abundant supply. An extensive coal bank has 
been discovered on the “Shookum chuck,” a 
branch of the Chickeeles; the latter was disco- 
vered by Mr. C. Peck, of Maseachusetts. 


Sautt Saint Marie Canat.—The Canadian 
government has determined, we see, to under- 
take the immediate construction of the Sault 
Saint Marie Canal. The sum of $480,000, the 
sum required for the work, is to form an item in 
the estimate to be presented on the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament in February. 


Avnoraer Victim To Rappines.—A spiritual 
rapper and medium, named Langdon, cut his 
throat with a razor, a few days since, and was 
taken to the Bellevue Hospital, N. Y., where he 
died from the effects of his self-inflicted wounds, 
[t is said he was deranged for some weeks past. 


Mississip Puanters’ Bank Bonps.—The 
High Court of Errors of the State of Mississippi 
has decided in favour of the payment of the cou- 

s of interest attached to the Planters’ Bank 
nds, amounting to $45,000. The Court has 
given orders to the Auditor of the State to pa 
the coupons. The first half million of the 
had no coupons attached; and the decision, 
therefore, only applies to the interest.on the 
$1,500,000 last issued. 


Tue Vice-Presiwent Evect.—Colonel King 
has made his will. He was born in 1786 ; owns 
5000 acres of Jand in one body in Dallas coun- 
ys Alabama, and upwards of one hundred 
— His entire estate is worth about #150,- 


New York Taxes 1n 1852.— The total 
amount of taxes received at the office of the Re- 
ceiver of Taxes in the new City Hall during the 
year 1852, was $2,970,645.41. In 1851, the 
receipts were $2,551,531.33, showing an in- 


crease in 1852, of $419,114.08. 


CuoLera.—T wenty-two cases of cholera are 
reported by the Board of Health of Charleston, 
South Carolina, as having occurred week be- 
fore last. It is said that nearly every case was 
caused by imprudence in eating, re 
oysters, which are di , in consequence 
the fresh water extending to the oyster-beds. 


Larcest Lisraries.—The largest library in 
the United States is that of Harvard Univer- 
sity, numbering in all about 92,000 volumes. 
Next to it ranks the Philadelphia Library, 
founded by Benjamin Franklin, and numbering 
60,000 volumes. 


Success or THE CaLoric Suip.—The caloric 
ship has returned to New York from a second 
trial trip, which was fully successful; she made 
12 miles an hour, a rate of speed that will be 
largely increased when every thing about the 
new experiment is in working order. 


Deatu or Commopors Morcan.—Commo- 
dore Morgan, commanding at the Navy Yard, 
Washington, and recently Commander of the 
Mediterranean Squadron, died somewhat sud- 
denly on the 5th inst. He was the tenth in the 
list of Post Captains. He entered the service 
lst January, 1808, and was appointed Post Cap- 
tain in 1831. | 


National Monument.—The contributions to 
the Washington National Monument from the 
16th December to January 3d, amounted to 
$3349.40. The expenditures during the month 
of December amounted to $3344.90. 


Scarcity or Sitver.—Silver change has be- 
come so scarce at Lafayette, lowa, that the mer- 
chants of that place are issuing shinplasters for 
sums from five up to fifty cents. 


Pennsytvania Sociry.— 
The second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society will be held at Har- 
risburg, Pa., on Tuesday next, the 18th day of 
January. 


Kentucky Finances.—The report of the 
Auditor of Kentucky shows that the finances of 
that State are in a highly favourable condition. 
The revenue proper for the year ending 10th 
October, 1852, was and the expendi- 
ture $724,695, leaving a balance of $59,180 in 
the treasury. Independent of this, the State 
Sinking Fund has received $440,813 from taxes 
and dividends on bank stocks. 


Centra Roav.—The Pitis- 
burg Gazette says there is now a demand for a 
double track on the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road. It states that there is freight enough in 
Pittsburg, accumulated and accumulating, to 
keep a double track constantly employed. The 
company should Jose no time in having one laid. 
The business is groaning, now, for a double 


Giranp Estates.—The heirs of Stephen Gi- 
rard have com actions of ejectment in 
the Circuit Coart and Court of Nisi Prius at 
Philadelphia, against the immense estate be- 
q by him to the city Corporation of Phil- 
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FROM EUROPE. 
London 


As to the 29th of December have 
been receiv 

Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, the new American 
Minister, had accepted an invitation to attend 
the banquet at Manchester, on the 7th of Janu- 
ary. He also dines with the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Liverpool, on the 4th. 

The formal resignation of the English Minis- 
try had taken place, and Lord Aberdeen has 
been selected as the new Premier, with the en- 
tire concurrence of Lords Lansdowne, Russell, 
and Palmerston. 

Several severe gales had recently occurred 
on the English coast. On the 25th ult. (Christ- 
mas) it commenced to blow in the morning, and 
blew fearfully during the entireday. On Mon- 
day, the 27th ult, a severe hurricane swept 
over Liverpool, Birkenhead, Garston, London, 
Dublin, Manchester, and other places in Great 
Britain, doing an immense amount of damage to 
houses, overflowing streams, &c. We have not 
room for particulars. Many ships had returned 
and were returning to Live in a damaged 

ition. 

A paragraph in a London says that the 
steamship City of Glasgow, ray a late arrival, 
brought from Philadelphia a package addressed 
to a member of the British Parliament, and 
containing 100,000 Kossuth notes, which we 
duly delivered to their destination. No partic- 
ulars given. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The proceedings of Parliament refer principal- 
ly to the transition of the Ministry. On the 20th 
ult. Earl Derby officially announced in the 
House of Lords the resignation of the Ministry, 
and entered into a lengthened statement of the 
causes which led to the result. D’Israeli, in 
the Commons, made a similar announcement. 
Tn the House of Commons, on the next day, new 
writs were ordered to issue for supplying four- 
teen vacancies, caused by the acceptance of 
offices under the administration. 

The Earl of Aberdeen made his explanations 
relative to the policy of the new Government, 
to the House of Lords on the 27th of December. 
Commercial and legal reform, the extension of 
education, the removal of Jewish disabilities, a 
reform of the representative system, and, of 
course, the abolition of all the remaining im- 
pediments to free-trade, constitute the promised 
system of action, and these declarations have 
given increased confidence to the public. In 
concluding his explanations, Lord Aberdeen 
said, he regretted that the Earl of Derby was 
hostile to the new Cabinet, and ended by mov- 
ing that the House adjourn till February 10th. 
The Earl of Derby replied at some length, and 
stated that he should support the new Govern- 
ment in all ite useful reforms, after which the 
puny: was agreed to. Lord John Rus- 
sell, in an address to the electors of London, 
adopted similar views to Lord Aberdeen as to 
the policy of the new Ministry. 

The Aberdeen administration, as announced 
in the London papers of December 28, is com- 
posed of the following members :—First Lord of 
the ‘T'reasury—Earl of Aberdeen; Lord Chan- 
cellor— Cranworth; Chancellor of Ex- 
Gladstone; Home Secretary— 
Lord Palmerston; Foreign Secretary— Lord 
John Russell ; Colonial retary— Duke of 
Newcastle; First Lord of the Admiralty—Sir 
James Graham; President of the Council—Earl 
Granville; Lord Privy Seal—Duke of Argyle; 

retary at War—Hon. Sydney H ; 
President of the Board of Control—Sir C. 
Wood; First Commissioner of Public Works— 
Sir W. Molesworth; A seat in the Cabinet 
(without office)—Marquis of Lansdowne. The 
above form the Cabinet. 


FRANCE. 


From France the latest intelligence is that 
the Senate have agreed to the modification of 
the Constitution giving the Emperor unlimited 
power over all the public departments of the 
country. It is said that since the rejection of 
the Emperor by the Princess Vasa, negotiations 
have been commenced to obtain the hand of a 
young German princess at Dusseldorf. The 
ady is stated to be in her sixteenth year, and is 
a daughter of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringer, who in 1849 resigned the royalty of 
his petty territories to the king of Prussia, and 
has assumed in consequence the rank of a 


younger Prince of that kingdom, with a certain 


annual pension. The Emperor has pardoned a 
reat number of persons in the army condemned 
y the courts martial. Out of 488 persons un- 

dergoing imprisonment, 443 have obtained the 
remission of the remainder of their punishment, 
and 45 a reduction. A dreadful storm occurred 
recently, which did great damage. Among 
other injuries it shattered the spire of the church 
of Loches; and one of the stones thrown down 
fell upon the roof of a house belonging to the 
Marquis de Bridieu, at least fifty yards from the 
base of the tower. One of several persons who 
were sitting near a window, in the act of writ- 
ing, was carried by the action of the electricity 
two yards from his chair. This person expe- 
rienced violent pains in his legs and arms dur- 
ing two hours, and a strong taste of salt in his 
mouth. 

A decree has been published in France, nam- 
ing the Emperor’s uncle, Jerome Bonaparte, as 
successor to the throne, in default of legitimate 
or adopted heirs. Louis Napoleon is reported 
to have been very indignant at the recent coali- 
tion of the Emperors of Austria and Russia and 
the king of Prussia against France, and to have 
exclaimed that “Prussia should recollect that 
she is within twelve hours’ journey of Paris.” 

It is said that the Coronation of Louis Napo- 
leon will cost more than that of Napoleon the 
Great. That of the last-named cost more than 
two millions of francs. The marri cere- 
monies of the present Emperor will also swal- 
low up an immense sum. La Patrie says that 


. Abd-el-Kader, with his family and suite, to the 
‘number of fifty persons, left Marseilles on the 


2ist ult., in the steam frigate Labrador. La 
Patrie adds, that “ the Emir, on leaving France, 
expressed his gratitude for the extreme kind- 
ness shown him by the Emperor, and the popa- 
lations of the various towns which he had 
visited.” The party consisted of forty-two per- 
sons in all. Among them—one emir, one mo- 
ther, one legitimate wife, three supplementary 
wives, three sons, two daughters, one nephew, 
one mother-in-law, one nurse, two kalifats, and 
a quantity of subordinates. 


SPAIN. 

The advices from Madrid are to the 21st of 
December. The Queen had completely re- 
covered from her indisposition. Bravo Muril- 
lo’s Ministry has resigned, and is succeeded by 
General Roncali, President and Foreign Minis- 
ter; Lird, Minister of War; Vahey, Justice; 
Aristayabal, Finance and Director of the Pub- 
lic Debt; Lorento, Interior. The Minister of 
Public Works has not been appointed. A large 
portion of the Moderado opposition had opened 
negotiations with the new Cabinet, which 
would likely be attended with a favourable re- 
sult. 

PORTUGAL. 

The elections just concluded, are favourable 

to the Government; the Liberals view with ap- 

nsion the influence which the new re- 
in Spain may have on Portu- 
guese affairs. 


| ITALY. 
The intelli from Italy is as distressing 
asever. Such is the universal feeling a 


‘the population, that the Austrian soldiery 


upon every man as & irator, and no one can 
reckon upon his safety fora single hour. Ra- 
detzky has lately demanded tolalbepsiiente and 
his merciless system is again in full vigour. 
The Pope refuses to allow casts to be e for 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, London, from 
the works of art at Rome. Naples, after four 


years of , has resumed much of its wont- 

ed gaiety. Visitors, however, are not more nu- 

merous than usual this season. hii 
PRUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Austria bas returned to his 
own dominions, and it is said his visit will be 
reciprocated by the King of Prussia. Much 
significance is attached to a speech made by the 
Emperor of Austria toa circle of officers at 
Berlin, in which he said—* whatever may hep- 
pen, | am persuaded that the Austrian and 


N 


Prussian armies will always remain united as 
AUSTRIA. 


that the of the Londoa : 
Chronicle at Vienna was arrested on the 1 
ult., and detained at the police prison for some 
‘time, among the ordinary criminals, withoot 

ing allowed even to send to his friends. He 
, wae about to post his tch to the Morning 
Chronicle at the moment he was seized, and the 
only reason given for his treatment was that his 
communications were hostile to Austria. At 
the time of his release the police accompanied 
him to his apartments, and took ion of hie 
papers. A letter from Dalmatia states that 
Austria is expending immense sums on the de- 
fence of the Dalmatian coast at Lara, Lesira, 
and most of all at Caltaro. 


TURKEY. 

way of Vienna, 19th ult., we learn further 
perticulars of the insurrection in Montenegro. 
Affairs presect an alarming aspect. Sputz, the 
Turkish stronghold, has been twice assailed by 
the Montenegrins, and was to be again invest- 
ed. The fortress of Zabliak was surrounded by 
the Turks, and bravely defended by the insur- 
gents. In the neighbourhood of Podgorizzd, 
several obstinate encounters had taken 
on the 11th ult, in particular, heavy firing of 
artillery was heard, but nothing is known of 
the result. The Pacha of Scutari is collecting 
a large force, and waits for reinforcements from 
Roumelia. Albania is very much disturbed, and 
in the upper province the inhabitants (Greek 
Christians) are preparing to side with the insur- 
ents. From the cruelties inflicted on the 
hristians in Bosnia and the Herzegowina, 
there is every prospect of an outbreak there, 
which would prove a formidable assistance to 
the insurgents of Monten The question 
as to the Holy Places has been settled by the 
Porte ceding all the demands of the French am- 


INDIA. 

The steamer Egitto, at Trieste, has the over- 
land Indian mail. A telegraphic despatch, 
dated 25th December, says no further progress 
had been made towards a completion of the 
Burmese war. It was re that General 
Godwin had been recalled, but this lacks con- 
firmation. The northwestern frontier of India 
was again in a state of revolt; a field force was 
on the spot. 

AUST RALIA. 

By the ship Marco Polo, at Liverpool, we have 
advices from Melbourne to October The 
mining advices were favourable. Upwards of 
30,000 persons had arrived at Forest Creek in 
a fortnight. Many of them were from Bendigo 
diggings. All anticipations regarding the abun- 
dance and inexhaustible character of the gold 
deposits continue to be more than confirmed, and 
there can be little doubt that the estimate of a 
weekly production at the rate of nearly $2,000- 
000 will be maintained. New discoveries are 
reported in various directions, and at one spot 
between Melbourne and Sydney, and about 180 
miles distant from the former place, a locality 
is said to have been found which exceeds every- 
thing that has yet been described. The opera- 
tions at the place are s'ated to be like digging 
in a garden, large “ pockets” of an enormous 
a being turned up at a depth of about four 
eet. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Advices have been received from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the 20th October. The project 
of extinguishing the revolt in Kaffirland and 
the eastern borders has been pursued without 
intermission, and the enemy has nowhere rallied 
in any force. Marauding parties, however, still 
infest the frontier districts, and robberies and 
murders are still reported down to the latest 
dates. Not one of the hostile Kaffir chiefs or 
leaders of the rebel Hottentots, has yet surren- 
dered or been captured. Where they are, or 
what may be their intention, is not known. 
Seyolo, and the interior Salamato chiefs, who 
joined the Gaikas, having surrendered, were 
tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to death, 
which senterice the Governor has commuted to 
transportation for life. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By way of San Francisco, we have advices 
from Honolulu to the 10th of November. The 
intelligence is of a rather interesting character. 
It appears that a fleet of one hundred and forty- 
five whaleships had concentrated at Honolulu, 
and the consequence was, a serious riot between 
the sailors and the people of the place, which 
was brought about in the following manner:—A 
seaman named Henry Burns, while confined in 
the fort, was killed by one of the constables. 
This, of course, produced great commotion 
among the multitude of sailors in port, who as- 
assembled in crowds of four or five hundred, 
and commenced an indiscriminate attack upon 
the fort. The resident foreigners organized, 
and assisted the troops and natives; and, after 
a severe fight with axes, clubs, and similar 
missiles, which lasted several hours, the seamen 
were repulsed. During the melee, the station- 
house was burned to the ground, and the safe of 
the Harbour Master broken open, and its con- 
tents destroyed. At last accounts, all was 
quiet, and the whaleships were fast putting to 


MARRIED. 


In Penfield, Monroe county, New York, on the 
30th ult., by the Rev. Allan McFarland, Mr. Hr- 
nam Stmumons to Miss Sanau Ann Dean, all of 
Penfield. 

At Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 18th ult., by 
the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Isnaec Wortuinc- 
tow to Mrs Hesrer P. Hectyrer, all of Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. At the same _ by the 
same, on Thursday evening the 23d ult., Mr. 
Geornoe Waienr to Miss Amanpa L. Dyer, young- 
est daughter of the late William Dyer of Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

In Windham, on Wednesday the 29th ult., by 
the Rev. C. Huntington, jr., Mr. J. J. Newet 
Orwell, Pennsylvania, to Miss EvsBree 
of the former place. 

On the 30th ult., by the Rev. William J. McCord, 
Mr. Hemanw McArtuur to Miss Ruopa Ann 
Brown, daughter of Mr. Setu Brown, all of Jef- 
ferson, New York. Also, by the same, on the 2d 
inst., Mr. Jenemran Van Buren of Summit, New 
York, to Miss Stuvia De.ana Vaw Buaen of Jef- 
ferson, New York. 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Francis D. Ladd, 
Grornce Epwarp SHewe to 

At Trenton, New Jersey, on Thursday the 30th 
ult., by the Rev. W. Henry Green, Rev. Jonn T. 
DuFFrie_p, Assistant Professor of Mathematics in 


Nassau Hall, to Mises Saran Evizasetn Green, 
all of Princeton, New Jersey. 

In Rochester, New York, on Wednesday even- 
ing, 15th ult., by the Rev. James B. Shaw, D. D., 
Mr. Jouw B. Hinman of Monroeton, Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. ErizasetH Bascock 
of the former place. 

At Wysox, Pennsylvania, on 15th ult., by the 
Rev. Julius Foster, P. Spautpine to Mary 
E. Coory. By the same, in Towanda, on 5th ult., 
Cuag.es K. Lapp, M. D., to Miss Rose J. Spautp- 
inc. By the same, in Monroeton, on the 18th ult., 
P. to Miss Mary E. Incuan. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Joseph Nesbitt, at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Mr. Ropeart Evens of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Jane Ropoers, second daughter of Mr. John 
Rodgers of Lower Langford, Ireland. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in New York, on the 25th ult., in the 63d 
year of his age, JOHN A. CAMERON, Esq., of 
Augusta, Georgia, second son of the late Lieutenant 
Alexander Cameron, of the British Navy. 


Died, at Watsontown, Pennsylvania, on 3d ult., 
in the peaceful hope of a blessed immortality, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH, wife of Mr. DAVID WATSON, 
aged 84 years. 


Died, at her residence in Newtown, Pennsylvania, 
on the 9th ult., Miss ALICE TORBERT, in the 58th 
year of her age. This lady has left a large circle 
of kindred and friends, who mourn her loss with 
more than ordinary feeling. Her piety, and many 
excellencies of character, made her suciety and 
her life exceeding valuable and ig Ay all around 
her. She loved her Master and his cause, his 
Church and people with a sincere and constant 
affliction. She was a wise and prudent woman.— 

ed. 


Died, on the 2d inst., at the residence of his mo- 
ther, in Bridgeton, New Jersey, Mr. SMITH B. 
BUCK, aged 26 years. 


aged 74 years, Mrs. LETITIA PRESTON FLOYD. 
She was the widow of General John Floyd, for- 
merly Governor of Virginia; mother to Ex-Gevernor 
John B. Floyd; niece to the late James P. Preston, 
Governor of Virginia, and aunt to the late Governor, 
James McDowell of Virginia, and Hon. William C. 
Preston of South Carolina. | 


Died, in Washington, Penosylvania, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, the Rev. J. I. Brownson, 
on the 2ist ult... JOHN MACLAY, Esq., in the 
77th year of his age. The deceased spent most of 
his life at Cumberland county, Pend- 
sylvania, not far from the place of his birth. He 
belonged to a family connexion which have partici- 

ted largely in the affairs of Peansy!vania, and he 

imself re ted Cumberland county in the Le- 
islature br three sessions, in his earlier life. But 

r many years he lived in retirement from busi- 
ness, that he might better enjoy the happiness of 
the family circle, and have more ample opportuni- 
ties for religious reading and reflection. He was, 
for a very long time, a member of the Presbyterian 
Charch, and adorned his profession by a consistent 
life. His death was peaceful and happy. Especi- 
ally of late, did the subject of his d re from 
the world, his thoughts, and give direction 
to his conversation. By means of sanctified afflic- 
tions, hie mind was brought to «a degree of fami- 


it, which is seldom attained. When the annouace- 
ment was made to him that the hour of hie depar- 


ture was epproaching, he calmly responded—* 


From Austria, intelligence has been received ) 


liarity with death, and a composere in speaking of | 


Died, on*the 20th ult., at Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. REBECCA BOYD, widow of = 
tain John Boyd, in the 86th year of her age. 
the smal! number who attain to the advanced age 
of the deceased, few comparatively reach like ma- 
tarity of Christian character. That character wae, 


however, the uct of more than sixty years 
growth. At the age of twenty-two, when on a visit 
to her brother-in-law, Joseph Nourse, in New York, 
where the Continental Congress was then in ses- 
sion, and whither she had gone with the expecta- 
tion of spending a winter of gaiety and pleasure, 
God was pleased to make the sudden death of a 
young friend the means of awakening her attention 
to the concerns of her soul. She soon afterward 
made a public profession of religion, by uniting 
with an Independent Church ian New York, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Wall. She at 
once abandoned the attractions of fastionable life, 
and ever afterward exemplified in her daily walk 
the beauty of the Divine precept, “Be not con- 
Sormed to this world” The Christian character of 
Mre. Boyd was one of peculiar symmetry. The 
simplicity of her faith, the fervour of her love, and 
the serenity of her hope, were readily discerned. 
Next to keeping her own heart, and the welfare of 
her immediate friends, the cause of Christ occu- 
= the most prominent place in her thoughts. 
o do good was indeed her element. She was 
foremost in every benevolent work. Blest with 
vigorous health, a competency of worldly means, 
and possessing naturally an energetic disposition, 
she was ready, wherever there was sickness, desti- 
tution, or distress, promptly and cheerfully to afford 
relief, although at the cost of much self-denial. 
The missionary enterprise was dear to her heart, 
and shared largely in her intercessions at a throne 
of grace. And although among the firmest in her 
attachment to the doctrines and order of the Pres- 
en Church, she uniformly expressed a most 
charitable feeling toward all who bore the Christian 
name. Refined, intelligent, dignified in her bearing 
and manners; industrious, and hospitable, her 
house was the abode of virtue, thrift, and order. 
Her children rose and called her blessed. She 
took especial delight in entertaining ministers of 
the gospel, many of whom will recall her kind at- 
tention as they read this notice. Owing to increas- 
ing infirmity, she was rarely able, during the last 
two years of her life, to leave the house. It was ta 
her a severe trial to be obliged to abandon her seat 
in the sanctuary. She dearly loved the assembly 
of the saints, the preached gospel, and communion 
with God’s people; but uttered no murmuring word 
when her Heavenly Father saw fit to restrain her 
visits to his house. In the almost unimpaired pos- 
session of her mental faculties, and free from the 
bodily ailments which oftentimes render those of 
her years peevish and querulous, her peace of mind 
was uninterrupted; her spirit cheerful, contented, 
and tranquil; her affections heavenward, and her 
joys exalted and spiritual. As preparation for 
death had been the great business of her life, it is 
not surprising that she should long have anticipated 
that event. For many years past, when bidding 
her friends adieu for the night, she would express 
with unmingled satisfaction the delightful thought, 
that **she was one day nearer her home.”? And 
she frequently remarked, that if thg time andmode 
of her removal from this world were at her own 
disposal, she would gladly close her eyes at night, 
to wake no more upon earth. Her illness, which 
terminated her pilgrimage, was brief and without 
violence. She was confined to her bed less than 
ten days, and suffered but little. The moment of 
her departure was calm as the setting sun of sum- 
mer. Peacefully folding her arms across her bo- 
som, and closing her eyes as if sinking into quiet 
repose, she breathed out her life in the arms of her 
Saviour, leaving the inanimate clay lit up with a 
smile expressive of the triumphant Christian’s chal- 
lenge, ‘* O death, where is thy sting !”? 
** So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day 
So Ties a wave along the shore.’’ w. 


Died, in Salisbury, on the 27th of November, 
Mrs. CATHERINE B. CHAMBERS, wife of Mr. 
Maxwell Chambers, in the 65th year of her age. 
This estimable lady was long connected with the 
Presbyterian Church, and was among its most de- 
voted and useful members. And although an in- 
valid for a number of years, and at times a great 
sufferer, to which was finally added total blindness, 
she was unwavering in her faith, and unabated in 
her zeal, and activity for the glory of God. It was 


remarked, that the loss of her sight was accom-¥ 


panied with increased cheerfulness and composure, 
showing that what was denied her in the natural 
world was more than compensated in the spiritual, 
by the unfolding of néw beauties to the eye of 
faith. Her hand, that had been filled bountifully 
by a kind Providence, was ever open to supply the 
wants of the poor. Her pastor and his family she 
never forgot, but watched over them with the ten- 
derest care—hardly a day passed in the year that 
she did not exhibit that care by some token of re- 
gard, and often in the most bountiful and liberal 
way. Tu her the sanctuary was amiable; and 
evep after her blindness, when able to walk, she 
was seen wending her way to the house of God, 
leaning on the arm of her devoted husband. He, 
with many friends, is now bereaved; but she is 
gone to her rest. A perfect calm in the hour of 
her death succeeded the beating waves of affliction, 
and on another and stronger arm she rested as she 
passed ‘*‘ through the dark valley and shadow of 
death,” for she ‘fell asleep in Jesus,’”? and thus 
crossed the flood.—Communicated. 


Died, on the 20th ult., at Lambertville, New Jer- 
sey, Mr. JAMES SEABROOK, in the 78th year of 
his age. In his death society has lost a valuable 
citizen, the Church a highly useful officer, and reli- 
gion one of its brightest ornaments in the region 
where he lived. He was a native of Virginia, and 
for several years resided in Richmond; but for 
nearly thirty years he has been a resident of Lam- 
bertville, and an active member of the Presbyterian 
Church there. He and his wife were received, on 
certificate, to that church in June, 1823, but a few 
months after its organization, and his coming 
proved a rich ae to the little flock. At that 
time there were very few to assist in sustaining it. 
Though naturally retiring, he did not shrink from 
the duties which were now devolved upon him. 
He cheerfully engaged in furthering the new enter- 

rise. In the Sabbath-school, he was unremitting 
n his labours for the spiritual good of the young. 
To the prayer-meetings and other weekly services 
of the church he, for many years, regularly de- 
voted two evenings of each week, never being ab- 
sent unless some urgent reason prevented his at- 
tendance. He cheered and sustained his youthful 
pastor by his prayers, his sympathy, and his active 
co-operation. Possessing a sound judgment and large 
experience, he was not inclined to measures of doubt- 
ful propriety. His frankness, candour, and firmness 
in adhering to principle, secured respect and in- 
spired confidence. His piety was humble, affec- 
tionate, and cheerful. His views of religious truth 
were remarkably clear. His mind was improved b 
extensive reading. He was well acquainted with 
the history of the Christian Church. He had care- 
fully studied, and cordially loved, the distinctive 
mere coe of that particular branch of it to which 
e belonged. In the year 1829, he was ordained 
to the office of ruling elder, and continued to serve 
the church in that capacity faithfully to the time of 
his death. He was permitted to witness its gradual 
increase, and to share in the labours and joys of 
seven successive revivals of religion. He had the 
privilege of seeing all his children, who survived 
the period of childhood, brought into full commu- 
nion with the Church in early life. While his 
family and friends dee ly feel their loss, they have 
special reason for honk ulness in the mercy which 
crowned his days. Though spared to an advanced 
age, he experienced very little of the infirmities of 
declining years until within a few months past. 
His old age was bright and unrepining, adorned 
with that cheerfulness which belongs to a mind at 
ace with God, and in communion with the skies, 

e has come to his grave, “ like as a shock of corn 

cometh in 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 2ist ult., Mr. 
JOHN STEEL, an old and respected citizen of 
Philadelphia, and a merchant, formerly in exten- 
sive business. Mr. Steel was a native of the North 
of Ireland, and was drawn to the United States by 
an ardent admiration of our frge institutions, for 
which he continued to cherish the warmest entha- 
siasm. Possessed of uncommon intelligence, and 
a warm and generous heart, his charity was unos- 
tentatious, but selfsuggested and active; ever 
watching for opportunity. H:s conversation was 
free and instructive, enriched by an extensive and 
somewhat intimate personal acquaintance with 
some of the finest minds of both his native and 
adopted country. His religious faith was strong 
and lively, and found its most congenial home in 
the doctrines and — of the Presbyterian Church, 
which he devotedly professed for more than fifty 
years. In his last sickness, while his physician 
and friends felt for him no immediate apprehension 
of danger, he himself was conscious of the near 
approach of death; and leaning upon the right arm 
of the Saviour who had gotten him the victory, he 
calmly met the issue. His loss is keenly felt b 
the friends and communities to whom his kind o 
fices and intelligent intercourses had 


tached him, 
Died, recently, in Tazewell county, Virginia, | 


SSISTANT TEACHER WANTED—In a well- 
established High School, a single man, a pro- 
fessor of religion, thoroughly qualified. Applicants 
will state their ages; of what churches they are 
members; at what Colleges they were graduated, 
and their general qualifications, and send their tes- 
timonials. Address immediately, at Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, SAM LER. 
jan 16—3t 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 453.—Paice 124 
cents. —Contents.—1. Madame de Sévigné— 

Chambers’ Repository. 2. A Few Words to 
try Clergymeo—Christian Observer. 3. Katie Stew- 
art, Part III.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 4. Living 
Branches on Dead Treee—New — Magazine. 
5. New England School of Design for Womea—Re- 
rt of the Executive Committee. 6. Last Hours 
of Walter Scott—Donald McLeod’s Life of Walter 
Scott. 7.. Miss Bevey—London News. 8. Calloquies 
of Edward Osborne—Spectator. 9. Manuscripts of 
President Edwarde—Independent. 10. The Gov- 
ernment and Free Trade— iner. 11. The Dake 
—Economist and Lord Joha Russell. 12. Conduct 
of the Funeral—Spectator. 13. Belgium and Pied- 
mon iner. 14. Condition of Jamaica—Eco- 
15, at Theatres ia London 

oetry and Short Articies. 

weekly, at six dollars a year, b 
LITTELL & Co., 

And sold b GETZ, BUCK & CO., 


No. 4 Hart’s Buildings, Sixth street above Chestnat, 


Phil 


NOTICES. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—Tie. 
Board of Publication will meet at theilt Rooms on 


Tuesday next, the 18th inst., at o'clock, P. 


J. H. Jones, 
__ 
SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
rian Church, on Spruce street above Fifth, 


phia, will be open for service to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 16th inst., at halfpest seven 


SABBATH-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY.—The an- 


Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Jane 


will the 
Clarke, and George Juakia, Henry Seale 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL OF PALES- 
TINE.— Acknowledgment of M 
ceived by J. L. Boyd, (No. 233 North Nioth street, 
between Buttonwood and Nuble sts., Philadelphia,) 
—Agent for Meshullam & Co.’s Agricultural Mangal 
Laboar School in Palestine to Benefit the Jews— from 
November 23d to December 3! st, 1853, viz :—From 
“A Presbyterian,” New York, $10. Per Mrs. T. B. 
Stillman, New York, Hayfield cong’a, Pa.,$5. W. 
Dickson, Groton, Mass., $3. Through Editor of the 
Jewish Chronicle, New York, $10. Through Editors 
of The Presbyterian, Mrs. Ranken, Munsey, 
$2.50; from several friends in Polk co., Texas, $6; 
J. C. M., $2.50; A. R. B., Madison, Va., $2—$13. 
Per J. B. Cook, Rochester, N. Y., Mrs L. Beatty and 
8S. Hewit, Oswego, Ind., 50 cents each—$1. 
otal, 

Per Mr. T. B. Stillman, New York, a box of cloth- 
ing, &c., from Westerl: y congregation, Rhode Island. 
Through Editors of The Preaby/erian, a box of dry- 
goods, hardware, farming tools, &c. valued at $150. 
Also a box containing Drugs, Medicines, dc. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETING. 


tery of Long Island (New York) will be held on 
Thursday the 20th inst., in Southampton, at two 
o’clock, P.M., to ordain J. J. A. Morgan to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and to install him as 
astor of the Presbyterian Church in Southampton, 
ew York, if the way be — 
E. Wines, Moderator. 


EW PUBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Four Ways of Keepiog the Sabbath ; 9 cents. 
— ivers, or the Boy that was not Spoilt; 
cts. 
Prose and Poetry for Children, illustrated; 23 cts. 
Beacon Lights and Beckonings, for the Boys; 


24 cts. 
A Holiday Present from Cousin Mary to the Chil- 
dren; 30 cts. 

The Boy’s Own Guide to Good Principles, Ha- 
bits, and Manners, by William Simonds; 50 cts. 

The Voyage of Life, by J. B. Waterbury, D. D.; 
four steel engravings, 12mo, 60 cts.; 18mo, 40 cts. 

The Army with Banners. A Story of Every Day 
Life; 28 cts. 

The Honest Hour; 32 cts. 

Threads of Gold; 20 cts. 

Past Hope. A Sequel to the Alms House Boy; 


cts. 
A Few Thonghte for the Thoughtless; 28 cts. 
Step by Step. A Story in Five Chapters; 23 cts. 
Together with a full supply of all the Publica- 
tions of this Society, comprising over 700 volumes 
of useful and instructive reading for Sabbath-echool 
children, and illustrated in an attractive nianner. 
Catalogues may be obtained gratis, upon application. 
For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sizths 
jan 15—3t Philadelphia. 


JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY.—Rer. 
Samuel Miller, A.M. Principal—assisted, in differ-. 
ent departments, by well qualified teachers. The 
school is designed to prepare boys, by a liberal, 
thorough, and ome education, for College, or 
any business of life; the plan uniting’a complete 
preparatory course, English, Classical, Mathemati- 
cal, and Scientific, with careful attention to health, 
physical improvement, and personal habits and man- 
ners, and faithful religious instruction. 

Terms.—$100 per session of 22 weeks. Scholars 
are received at any time, - from the date of 
entrance only. Mount Hol y fe a pleasant and 
healthful village, seven miles east of the great tra- 
velling route between New York and Philadelphia, 
and of — access, by railroad, from either city. 
Ample buildings and pleasure grounds, a gymna- 
rium, &c., afford suitable facilities for comfort, re- 
creation, and cage improvement. A prospectus, 
containing fuller particulars, may be obtained by 
addressing the Principal. 

References.—The President and Professors of the 


logical “sg Princeton. Rev. William Ches- 
ter, D.D., Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D.D., Rev. William M. Engles, D.D, Rev. 
H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. T. L. Janeway, D.D., 
Philadelphia. Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., New 
York. Rev. J. C. Backus, D.D., Baltimore. Rev. 
J. B. Stratton, Natchez. Rev. J. Hall, D.D., Tren- 
ton. Rev. T. V. Moore, Richmond. Emory Lowe, 
Esq., Louisville. Dr. Peter Custis, Newbern. Hon. 
P. Spruance, Smyrna, Delaware. jan 15—6t 


THE YOUNG—Price only ten cents a year, or 
nearly three papers for one cent, where 100 copies 
are taken.—Twenty-six numbers a year, and each 
number illustrated with from three to seven en- 
gravinge—-THE YOUTH’S PENNY GAZETTE, 
a strictly religious and moral papers is published 
by the American Sunday-schoo! Union, and is de- 
signed to furnish the children and youth of the 
United States with reading matter, in a popular 
form, for the improvement of mind and heart. It is 
published (not monthly, nor weekly,) but every other 
week, or twenty-six numbers in a year. It is reli- 
gious but unsectarian, and the matter is carefull 
prepared with a view to the Aabits, character, 
prospects of American Youth. 

Terms of the Penny Gazette.—$@10 a rin ad- 

vance for 100 copies, to one address; a year in 
advance for 40 copies, to one address; $3 a year in 
advance for 20 copies, to one address, 
Xo Terms by mail, postage paid.—When the 
postage is paid at the place of mailing, the terms 
are very low. For $15 remitted, we will send 100 
copies of the paper for one year, to one address— 
we paying postage; for $7 remitted, we wil! send 
40 copies of the paper to one address, for one 
year—we paying postage; for $3.50 remitted, we 
will send 20 copies of the paper for one year, to 
one address—we paying postage; less than 20 can- 
not be sent at this cheap rate. 

Subscriptions received at the Society’s House, 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, George 8. 
Scofield. 147 Nassau street, New York, J. C. Meeks. 
9 Cornhill, Boston, H. Hoyt. jan 15—3t 


OW IS THE TIME FOR CLUBS! —Wood- 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet-—the most popular il- 
lustrated Young People’s Magazine in the country, 
begins a new volume in January, 1853. The init 
number is now ready. It is a charming thing, though 
only a fair specimen of what the work is to be dur- 
ing the whole year. Those who wish to subscribe 
can do so at a reduced price, by taking the work in 
connexion with other persons, and remitting the 
several subscriptions at the same time. Price, for 
a single copy,$!; four copies, 63; seven copies, $5, 


forms the Club. Price of specimen numbers, six 
cents only, in post-office stamps, or money. 
Send on your orders to the Publisher, 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 
jan 15—3t 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ONGREGATIONAL SINGING—Tempte Mexo- 
pigs.—A collection of nearly Five Hundred 


Hymns, adapted to popular tunes; being a com- 


plete Hymn and Tune Book for Prayer and Confer- 
ence and other Social Meetings, Monthly Concerts, 
Lectures, and wherever it is desired that as many 
as possible of those present shal! unite in the sing- 
ing. By D. E. Jones. This is much the most com- 
prehensive and complete work of the kind yet 


as well as hymns in general use. An important 
object of the work is to promote a 

singing, and it is believed that those who love the 
old tunes, and who deem it a desirable object that 
as many as possible should unite in the singing, 
especially in social yeas a will find it exactly 
the book wanted. It has already been extensively 
introduced in churches in New York, Brooklyn, 
and in various parts of New England, as wel) as in 
the West; and those who have used it a sufficient 
length of time to become experimentally acquainted 
with it, could hardly be induced to relinquish its 


use. 

The Rev. W. H. Marsh of South Congregational 
church, Brooklyn, writes: —‘‘In short, I bave 
learned so much to love this volume, that I can 
hardly recommend it too strongly to others, feeling 
sure that all who value sacred music as a religious 
exercise, will prize this book when they become 
practically acquainted with it.” 

The Rev. Heary Ward Beecher writes 
it:—** As yet no work has been published within 
my knowledge which at all compares with it for 
varied excellence.’’ 

The Rev. George Hood of Southport, New York, 
says:—* It is beautiful, it is good; it will do much 
for the devotions of God’s house. I heartily wish it 
a place in every choir, every pew, and on every 


| family altar in the land,”’ 


The Rev. 8. G. Spees of Galena, Illinois, writes: 

** We are delighted with the work. It is in every 

et most admirably adapted to the object for 
which it was intended.’ 

Lowell Mason, Esq., in a notice of it, wrote: 

‘¢ We do not hesitate to pronounce it the best book 


| of the kind that has come under our notice. * * * 


This is one of the attempts to im ae penely 
which meets our cordial an poor we sin- 
cerely commend this beautifal book most truly to 
all who love the songs of Zion.” 

The New York Evangelist says:—* There is a 
kind of earnest revival air pervading the tunes and 
hymns, that wil! strike a chord in many a Christian 
heart; and we think al! will unite in awarding to it 
the praise of a com ve, sensible, practical, 
and useful little book.” 

In order to facilitate a wide circulation of this 
work, two editions have been pablished, one in 
large and the other in small 


offered at low prices desea, vis: 12mo 
edition, cloth bindi » 35; the same in 
8vo edition, cloth, $7; the same in sheep, $8. 

Any one wishing « copy of the work for examine- 
tien with to its introduction, can 
it by mail, post-paid, on remitti cents te 
publishers. Published by | 
MASON & LAW, 


jan 


28 Park Row, New York. 


An adjourned meeting of the Presby- 


College of New Jersey, and Professors of the Theo- | 


HE CHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED PAPER FOR . 


and, in the Jatter case, an extra copy to theonewho | 


published, embracing nearly the favourite tunes 
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Cassts Resolution in the Senate. 
Gent condition which they have as- 
Y “oonsidered as subjects for future colonization by 
‘any “Murepean power.” And while “ eristing 
“be respected,’ and will be by the 
, © a, they owe it to their own “ safety 
“= and * to announce, as they now do, that 
their or establi op any part 
Ment! American Continent” And sheild 
tlie at they. thus de- 
* as an originatin 
of theit “ interests and their 
! | u the Island of 
awe of nations and 
| consider it dae to 
to make known 
should view ali 
3 power to procure 
be become 
the Gulf of 
i, un- 
resisted 
-.° "Be “hope T expréésed in my last, that no 
between ours and the 
British nation might be discovered, has not 
been realized. It appears that the ternis of 
e : the treaty which relate to Central America are 
| understood differently by the high contracting 
_ parties, and that difl ent constructions are put 
it by our own statesmen. Ex-Secretary 
| cwhilst°others' say that they so understood | 
a8 ‘it. Senator Pearce of Maryland said, yes- 
| 
iy tude, the vast multitude burst forth with one 
+ long, loud-ewelling plaudit. What a moment 
for the child of genius! How intense and -in- | 
_ ‘effable the throbbings of a mind, that had so 
» . long endured the anxieties, and encountered 
the uncheercd and unassisted toils incident to 
the execution of such'a work of art! Having had 
frequent access to his studio, whilst the work was 
a in progress, your cotrespondent had the oppor- 
tunity to know something of discouragements 
| ‘And none can ever fully appreciate the work | 
itaelf, as.a:product of genius, without knowing 
ee Mr. Mills is self-taught; and he not only con- 
esived this magnificent statue, but attended to 
| the details of ite casting—inventing the tools 
“nll ‘and, superintending their con: look 
yhep. tbe) thousands of his countrymen 
p; | of Taylor’s | 
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in‘ g contrast 


perann en, 
congregation wished to get rid of him, in order 
to bring into his place a younger and more at- 
‘factiveman. There is a good deal of the tex- 
‘ taré of Episcopacy running through the book, 
and one.or..two very hard things are said of 


_,dwathor, of. ‘The Sinner’s Friend.” 18mo, | 
18mo, pp. 162. 


_)  the-Ohildren. Square 18mo, pp. 159. 

A B C Boox. 

The above are all from the Massachusetts 
Se Union. Most of them are illus- 


‘and young people, in Sabbath-schools and 
i For sale by William S. | 


Martien, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


or Mrs. Harrier Newett Coox; by 
L. H. Sigourney. New York, 1853, 
; Philadelphia, Wil- 


wife of'one of the Secretaries of the 
American Tract Society. Her profession, as a 
teacher, had given her good opportunities for a 
mtal culture ; and the training of her 
heart to a spirit of devotion and communion 
God, was begun before she was twelve 
of age, and carried on until the end of 
her life. Although a life such as that of the 
subject of this memoir does not furnish a great 
deal of incident, it nevertheless presents a 
‘ beautiful example of sincere, humble piety. 


CorNEILLE AND HIs Times. By M. Guizot. New 
_ York, 1852, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 


_. The ex-minister and eminent French savan, 
is improving his involuntary leisure in literary 

zits. In this instance he has brought to 
one of his earliest productions, 
which had had its day, and been trodden down 
by the march of the ceaseless procession of cur- 
rent literature—this work having been written 
some forty years ago. It bears all the marks 
of an active, discriminating genius, which have 
characterized Guizot’s subsequent writings. 
The historical sketch of Poetry in France be- 
‘fore the time of Corneille, furnishes curious 
illustrations of the pe intellectual and 
-moral tastes of the ‘elegant society” of the 


‘French Court. Corneille’s life is also, at the [ 


same time, a history, for the time being, of the 
French drama. Guizot regards the great poet 
as having inaugurated the full glory of French 


. poetry in its brightest splendour. In his prefa- 


tory remarks, he takes occasion to say not very 
complimentary things in regard to Napoleon 
and the old empire. The work is an interest- 
ing contribution to that department of litera- 
ture. 


Etzuents or Grotocy. By Alonzo Gray, A.M., 
@uthor of. “Elements of Chemistry,” and 
“Elements of Natural Philosophy,” and C. 
B. Adams, A.M., Professor in Amherst Col- 
lege, and State Geologist of Vermont. New 


York, 1853, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 
Geology having become, perhaps, the promi- 


nent and popular science of the day, we are | 


glad to see its elementary principles put into a 


_ shape for using in schools. This work is de- 


.signed chiefly for such purposes, and from its 
natural and systematic arrangement, numerous 
illustrative cuts, and questions on the text in 
the foot-notes, seems well adapted to that end. 
We have our doubte whether Geologists have yet 
‘made the Preadamite existence of the earth so 
-clear a: fact, that it can be taught as such to the 
of oar academies and colleges. The au- 

jHave given that interpretation to the first 


portion of the first chapter of Genesis, following 


very much the type of views which have been 
advocated by Professor Hitchcock, and some- 
what also those of Dr. John Pye Smith. Ge- 
‘ology is, as yet, too imperfect and immature as 
@ science, to settle so readily old disputed points 
8 to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 


Tax Home, true Scnoot, rae Cuurcs, 
or the Presbyterian Education Repository; by 
Dr, Van Rensselaer, Secretary of the Board of 
‘Education, has reached its third volume. Like 
its predecessors, it embraces a variety of ably 
‘written and interesting articles on topics more 
or less connected with the subject of Christian 
and ministerial education. The Presbyterian 
‘Chuareh is much indebted to Dr. Van Rensse- 
laer for the large amount of important matter 
he has, at various times, brought out through the 
‘press, On these important topics. The present 
.Yolume, ig. embellished with mezzotint like- 
mess of. the late Alexander; and amongst 
the writers, who have contributed to it, are 
‘Drs. James “W. Alexander, Hall, Yeomans, 
: Junkin, Potts, Hope, and Hodge. 
PAMPHLETS. 


“Was first made to Pius 
‘should come to France to crown the 


of liturgical and extemporaneous prayer, there 
‘was any intention to introduce a set form into 
Unitarian churches. About the article on 
“The Evangelical and Philosophical Spirit in 
Religion,” we may have something to say, at 
greater length, hereafter. 

The first number of the IHustrated 


Montgomery, 17 Spruce street, New York, has 
been laid upon our table. It is a very attrac- 
tive publication, enriched by the most elegant 
style of wood engravings, executed by the first 
artists in America, England; France, and Ger- 
many. It will be found well worth the sub- 
scription price of 25 cents a number, or $3 a 
year, 
We have received the Medical Examiner for 
January. This number begins a new volume. 
“Thé Examiner we should take to be a very in- 
teresting and valuable monthly visitor to medi- 
cal gentlemen. 


: For the Presbyterian. 
THE EARLIEST BORN. 
BY 8. EGLISEAU. 


I saw it on its mother’s arm, 
So fragile and so fair, 

And wondered if a thought of harm 
Could seek to reach it there: 

Its cheek was dimpling with delight, 
A smile its lip had bent, 

While in the mother’s loving look 
Both joy and care were blent. 


I saw its little eye-lids closed, 
In sleep so calm and sweet, 
Methought a bright-winged cherub one 
Was watching by its feet; 
That light from off its shining robe 
Fell on the baby’s face, 
Casting a softer beauty o’er 
The brow of infant grace. 


I looked adown long years and thought 
A fearful gift was life, 
A tissue wove of hopes and fears, 
Of grief, of joy, and strife; 
And glad was I, that watching one 
From God’s own throne in heaven 
Had come to hover round the child 
In the life to him now given. 


And as I stood, in thought I asked 
The Father up above, 

That he would guard the little one, 
And guide it with his love; 

That shadows from a darkened world 
Might not o’ercloud its brow, 

That it might keep a purity, 
Such as it weareth now. 


The Saviour fold thee, little one, 
Close to his holy breast, 

As in the days when here on earth, 
Just: such as thee he blest; 

And following his guiding feet 
Thine own a radiance be, - 

Gilding the edge of this frail life, 
Brightening eternity. 


Precocity of Intellect. 


Chatterton wrote all his beautiful 
things, exhausted all hopes of life, and 
saw nothing better than death at the 
age of eighteen. Burns and Byron 
died in, their thirty-seventh year; and, 
doubtless, the strength of their genius 
was over. KRaphael, after filling the 
world with divine beauty, perished also 
at thirty-seven. Mozartearlier. These 
might have produced still 
On the other hand, Handel was forty- 


ance of the man.” 
London from the provinces, dressed in 
Norwich drugget, somewhat above the 
age of thirty, and did not even then 
know that he could write a line of po- 
etry; yet towering vigour and swing- 
ing ease appeared all at once in “ Glori- 
ous John.” Milton had, indeed, writ- 
ten “Comus” at twenty-eight; but he 
was upwards of fifty when he began his 

eat work. Cowper knew not his own 


his *Task’’ was not written till about 
his fiftieth year. Sir Walter Scott was 
upwards of thirty before he published 
his “‘ Minstrelsy,”’ and all his greatness 
was yet to come. 


THE POPE AND EMPEROR. 
The Pope has been long puzzled what 


course to steer in the ceremony of 
the Emperor Napoleon III's coronation. 
Expediency suggested that he should 


legitimate succession, the frowns of the 
despotic powers, divine right, and the 
cardinals, forbade him so long as the 
Count de Chambord remained a house- 
less exile. At length bis Holiness has 
yielded to the importunities of the em- 

ror; but not, it seems, without hav- 
ing obtained concessions in favour of 
the Ultramontane section of the French 
Church, which will throw the Gallican 
portion of the Church, hitherto inde- 
pendent of the Pope, wholly into his 
power. The Paris correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle explains the na- 
ture of this arrangement betwixt the 
Pope and the Emperor: 

“Tt will be remembered that there 
exists in France a concordat which was 
concluded in 1804 between the Pope of 
that day and the Emperor Napoleon. 
But besides this concordat, there is an- 
other measure, called ‘les articles orga- 
niques,’ which was drawn up after the 
conclusion of the concordat, and to 
which the Pope was not a party, and 
to which, moreover, he never gave hi 
consent. These ‘articles organique’ are 
merely the acts of the Freuch govern- 


| ment. They have no international 
character; and so far are they from 


being ‘acceptable to the Papal govern- 


‘ment, that some of them have been for- 


phenomena ‘mal 
bovis oth yy the Pope himself and 


rotested against at different 


the French © party, and 


‘Thave not been acknowledged to the 


present day. When the 


that he 


the | mew: Emperor, his Holiness gave a 


point-blank refusal; -when the request 
was reiterated in terms which it was 
difficult to resist, the answer of the 


Magazine 
of Art, to be published monthly, by Alexander |. 


TIL, while insisting on the maintenance 
“agreed to abandon the 


French bishops and French cler 


‘a considerable extent, independent of 


is in a state of excitement on that point. 


- gospel is to be your primary object. 


- your own habits, that you may cultivate 
- the manners of a Christian gentleman. 


| 


| Remarkable Peculiarity of Vision. 


eater works, 


eight before he gave the world “ assur- 
Dryden came up to 


might till he was far beyond thirty; and 


our the consecrating oil on the head 
of the newly-created emperor; whilst | 


plication of your sermons. 


‘cern among business men. 


years after the success of the new prin- 


plough 


! pontiff was,:that the Pope never left 


of the concordat In its integrity, has 
orga- 
niques, of which the whole that are 
considered objectionable, and more es- 
ially those known as les articles de 
ossuet, are to be abolished. This con- 
cession to the Ultramontane party is 
@ very grave one. The organic articles 
have always been considered the safe- 
— of the Gallican party in the 
hurch. They are the charter of the 


against the power of the Pope. Hith- 
erto the Gallican bishops have been, to 


the power of Rome; they are now to 
be handed over to her tender mercies.” 


Advice to a Young Clergyman. 


1. Live within your income. 

2. Live by system. 

8. Often preach a series of discourses. 

4. Do not announce your intention 
to give a series of sermons. 

. Be frank and open-hearted with 
all your people, but make no one your 
special confidant. 

6. Speak evil of no man. 

7. Never do any thing by stratagem. 

8. Scrupulously avoid any thing like 
personality in the pulpit. 

9. Do not resolve that everything in 
church and parish must go according to 
your notions. 

10. As a general rule, do not preach 
upon any subject when the community 


11. Remember that preaching the 
12. Pay special attention to the ap- 


13. If any of your parishioners are 
articularly sensitive lest they should 
be neglected, pay them special atten- 
tion. 

14. Be scrupulously watchful over 


15. Study dignity and propriety in 
the performance of all the ceremonies 
of religion. 


—— 


Sir David Brewster, at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association at Belfast, 
in England, gave an account of “ Vision 
without a Retina,” in which he stated 
that in the course of last summer, he 
met a person, who had a peculiarity of 
vision of a very remarkable kind, and 
one of which he believed there was no 
other example. This person, by a fall 
from a horse, received such a severe 
blow on his head, that he was 7 
deprived of the sight of one eye, and, 
to @ great extent, of that of the other. 
Neither of the eyes had suffered the 
slightest local injury from the blow; 
and therefore the total blindness of one 
eye, and the partial loss of the other, 
arose from the insensibility of the re- 
tina, caused by the disorganization of 
the part of the brain more immediately 
connected with the origin of the optic 
nerves. The degree of vision which re- 
mained in one eye was such as to enable 
this person to a any friend at a 
very considerable distance; but if very 
near, he could not recognize a most in- 
timate acquaintance, as he could see 
only the eye or the mouth of his friend, 
and he was not able to obtain, from the 
duration of the impression of light, 
and the rapid transference of his eye 
from one feature to another, such a 
combination of the separate impressions 
as to give the likeness which they com- 


posed. 


THE CALORIC SHIP. 


The New York Express, after stating 
the results of the recent successful trip 
of the caloric ship Ericsson, goes on to 
Say: 

“Her consumption of coal, including 
her firing up, was at the rate of six tons 
in twenty-four hours. ~[hose most in- 
terested were perfectly satisfied with 
her success. 

“The revolution which this new ex- 
periment proposes in is too 
wonderful not to enlist the liveliest con- 
The princi- 
ple, if successful with water craft, it is 
said, is capable of application to nearly 
all machinery now driven by steam. 
The discovery and rapid extension and 
employment of the magnetic telegraph 
are not more remarkable than this will 
be, if its practical: working should cor- 
respond with the sanguine hopes of Mr. 
Ericsson and his friends. We believe 
it is not expected that a ship thus pro- 
pelled will make a voyage to Europe as 
quick as our fleetest steamers, at least 
not until the experiment is developed, 
and new points of improvement sug- 
gested. The competition in speed, 
therefore, will firat be with merchant 
ships and packets in the carrying trade, 
and with steamers on long voyages. 

“The present difficulty with steam- 
ships and propellers is, that they cannot 
carry coal sufficient for long voyages 
around Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope, to San Francisco, China, 
and India; and, besides the inconve- 
nience and loss of time in putting into 
intermediate ports, they find the sup- 
plies of fuel too uncertain and costly to 
do so. On the calculation of Mr. Erics- 
son, that one-fifth of the fuel required 
to make steam will be sufficient to create 
the caloric, a vessel may carry from 
New York all the coal necessary for 
the longest voyage, in addition to her 
cargo on freight. We believe she will 
make another and longer trip in the 
course of a few days, taking a number 
of invited guests, when we hope to give 
fuller particulars of the result.’’ 

A few of the advantages which ca- 
loric has over steam, may be thus sum- 


med up: 

1. The caloric engine burns about 
one-tenth as much fuel as a steam en- 
gine; hence a caloric ship of the largest 
size may circumnavigate the globe with- 
out stopping to take in coal; hence, not 
# sail will be seen on the ocean in fifty 


ciple certain; hence, machinery will 
be applied to a thousand arts which 
ibility of that long-desired machine 
hence the coming of that 
“time when ‘arduous manual toil 
will absolutely cease under the gun. — 
2. The cost of the caloric engine is 


about the same as the steam 


‘the kingdom, by pumping 


minus the cost of the boilers. 
8. one-fourth as many 
men will be required on board a 


| ship as are necessary for a steamer. 


. No smoke whatever will issue from 


caloric furnace when anthracite cosl 


is used, and consequently no huge, un- 


and the rigging 
of a sailing ship. 


‘5. There*can be no bursting 


lapsing of boilers, for the simple 
that ther 


smoke-pipe will be necessary, 
will be as clean as that 


ot col- 
reason 


e will be no boilers to burst. 
The worst accident that can happen to 
a caloric engine is for it to stop, nor is 


‘watchfulness imperatively required, as 


in no case can & dangerous accident 


occur 
. 6. 


Owing to the extreme simplicity 


of the caloric engine, the wear and 
tear will be very slight, and the dura- 
tion of the engine proportionably long. 


AN IMMENSE JOB. 


A few years ago, remarks the Albany 
Knickerbocker, the Dutch who conquer- 


ed Holland resolved that they 


would 


add tothe quantity of fertile ground in 


Lake—a lake seventy mi 
twenty broad, which 
equal to Lake Champlain. 


To carry out the undertaking, three’ 


out Harlem 
es long, and 
ve it an area 


immense engines were constructed in 
the fall of 1847, although the pump did 
not commence till the spring of 1848. 
Late accounts say the job is nearly 


tom being exposed. 


completed, the greater part of the bot- 


To lower the lake one inch, four 
million tons of water had to be lifted. 
In three years, the lake was lowered 
seven feet three inches; in December, 
last year, it was lowered nine feet and 


a half, and now it is nearly dry. 


It is 


believed that no less than seven hun- 
dred million tons of water have been 
lifted by the engines since they com- 


menced operations. 


This is equal to a 


mass of solid rock, a little more than 


three 
feet hi 
feet for a ton. 


owe miles, and one hundred 
gh, that is, allowing fifteen cubic 
We can easily see what 


an immense amount of labour the en- 
ines performed, and what power there 
is in coal applied in a state of combus- 


tion to water, for the purpose of 
water. 
dred and fifty horse-power; and 


raising 


Each engine was three hun- 


80 eCco- 


nomical were their working qualities, 
that two anda quarter pounds of Welsh 
coal per hour was all the fuel used for 


each horse-power of an engine. 


The 


Dutch engineers were — unanimous 


for the old fashioned win 
had been so often employed 


-mill, which 


for the 


same purpose; but it was ascertained, 
by two English engineers, that the en- 
_ could be built, and do the work 
or one-half the amount of wind-mills; 
this has been completely fulfilled.— 


London Times. 


How to Make a Good Student. 


Many years since, when the late 
Lieutenant-Governor Phillips of Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, was a student of 
Harvard College, owing to some boyish 
freak, he left the University, and went 
home. His father was a very grave man, 


of sound mind, and few words. 


He in- 


quired into the business, but deferred 


expressin 


any opinion until the next 


day. At breakfast he said, speaking to 
his wife, ‘“‘ My dear, have you any cloth 


in the house suitable to make 
frock and trousers ?”’ 
““Yes.”” ‘* Well,” said the old 
man, “‘follow me, my son.” 


Sam a 


She replied, 


amuel 


kept pace with his father, and as he 
leisurely walked near the common, and 
at length ventured to ask, “* What are 


you going to do with me, father 


am going to bind you an apprentice to 
that blacksmith,’’ replied Mr. Phillips. 
“Take your choice; return to college, 


“T had 


or you must work.” 
He did 


return,”’ said the son. 


rather 
return, 


confessed his fault, was a good scholar, 
and became an excellent and useful 


citizen. 


would prove better students, or 


If all parents were like Mr. 
| Phillips, the students at our colleges 


the na- 


tion would have a more plentiful supply 


of blacksmiths. 


Louis Napoleon Before and After 


the 2d December. 


The observing Paris correspondent of 


the London Leader writes:— 


‘Since 


his installation at the Tuileries, Bona- 
parte has become, so far as the interior 


of the palace is concerned, invisible, in- 
At the re- 


accessible, unapproachable. 
ception on the evening of the 


2d De- 


cember, the officers of the army were 
not even admitted, as in the time of 
Louis Philippe. Even field officers were 


ousted; nothing under a 
colonel could be admitted. 


cember, Bonaparte was ve 


eneral or a 
Another 
fact was remarked. Before the 


2d De- 


prodigal 


of shaking hands—he shook hands with 
‘every body. On that evening, his Ma- 
jesty no longer deigned to grant an 


one this favour. 


his gave great of- 


fence to many of the new ‘subjects,’ 


who found themselves taken in. 


e do 


not like to be played with in France. 
The sudden affectation of dignity griev- 


ously offended the compan 


present. 


The reception was very cold, and the 
ceremonial not of the most exhilarating 


The Grand Master 


nature. 


of the 


ceremonies opened the doors of every 
saloon in succession, and shouted before 
Bonaparte—‘The Emperor, gentlemen!’ 
whereat the whole company divided into 


two ranks; the Emperor pass 


and 
—all was over. 
“The palace is now warded 


extraordinary force of sentries. 


ed on, 


weg saluting his guests to the right 
eft; the ranks closed again, and 


by an 
One 


cannot walk from the court of the Tuil- 
eries to the gardens. The good public 


is henceforth obliged to make 


a long 


detour of ten minutes, to get from the 
Carrousel to the Tuileries garden. The 
triumphal entree into Paris exactly cor- 
responded with my anticipatory des- 


cription last week ; there was no 
the alle 


crowd ; 


of the Champs Elysees were 


deserted; the population of Paris, ordi- 


taken any trouble to enjoy the 
cle. 


‘narily so fond of sight-seeing, had not 


specta- 


The few people who had come to 


witness the triumphal pomp, were sullen 
and silent. Nota single cry from the 
National Guard. There was truly some- 
thing sinister and alarming in this si- 
lence. When all that is now seething 
in the recesses of these human con- 
sciences shall burst forth in the face of 


‘day, the world will be appalled. 
having seen Bonaparte 


by, 
ed down the Champs Elysees 
Tuileries. Affected as I was 
these symptoms of the future, 


After 
I walk- 
to the 


anxious to see the attitude of the popu- 


lation. 


At the Tuileries there was not 


4 soul to be seen, nor on the Place du 


Carrousel.. A few children were 


ing at hoop with their nurses. 


lay- 
ith 


that iom, not s nor a 
dream. “Then I felt anxious to judge 


| 


‘work. The 


for myself of the state of theecity, and 
I ed on by the Rue. St. Honore to 
the Faubourgs St. Denis, St. Martin, 
and St. Antoine. Every man was at 
pulation had been invited 
to keep holiday. Not a man left work. 
The shopkeepers had been invited to 
shut their shops. The greater number 


of shops remained open.” 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Fixep Facts Acricutture.—The fol- 
lowing useful items are going the rounds, 
and, though without an endorser, are wor- 
thy of attention from every farmer. 

All lands on which clover or the grasses 
are grown must either have lime in them 
naturally, or that mineral must be artificially 
supplied. It matters but little whether it 
be supplied in the form of stone-lime, oys- 
ter-lime, or marl. 

All permanent improvement of lands 
must look to lime as its basis. 

Lands which have been long in culture 
will be benefitted by application of phos- 
phate of lime, and it is unimportant whether 
the deficiency be supplied in the form of 
bone-dust, guano, native phosphate of lime, 
composts of fish, ashes, or that of oyster- 
= lime, or marl, if the land needs liming 
also. 

No lands can be preserved in a high 
state of fertility, unless clover and the grass 
are cultivated in the course of rotation. 

Mould is indispensable in every soil, and 
a healthy supply can alone be preserved 
through the cultivation of clover and the 
grasses, the turning in of green crops, or by 
the application of composts rich in the ele- 
ments of mould. 

All highly concentrated animal manures 
are increased in value, and their benefits 
prolonged, by admixture with plaster, salt, 
or pulverized charcoal. 

eep ploughing atly improves the 
productive powers of every variety of soil 
that is not wet, 

Subsoiling sound land, that is not wet, is 
eminently. conducive to increased produc- 
tion. 

All wet land should be drained. 

All grain crops should be harvested be- 
fore the grain is thoroughly ripe. 

Clover, as well as the grasses, intended 
for hay, should be mowed when in bloom, 


Leaves For Lirrerine Srasirs.—In 
this year of scarcity of hay, straw will be 
used more than usual for feeding stock, in- 
stead of being used for litter, Leaves from 
the forest may be used for litter, as a sub- 
stitute for straw, in many instances with 
advantage. ‘They may be readily gathered 
in large quantities where woods are free 
from underbrush, and the ground is dry. 
In many situations, the winds sweep them 
ao in piles along fences, or the lee 
side of rocks and hills. ‘hey make the 
best possible bedding for pigs—are clean 
and wholesome, give the animal a clean 
skin, and protect him, better than almost 
anything else, against cold. Another ad- 


‘vantage of leaves for litter, they make 


excellent manure. Gardeners well know 
their value for this purpose. A mixture of 
leaves with animal manure, and old turf or 
peat, decomposed and well mixed, furnishes 
a compost which is very favourable to the 
growth of most plants. For litter, leaves 
should be gathered, if practicable, while 
dry.— Boston Cultivator. 


House Ants.—The cupboards and pan- 
tries, in some parts of this city, have the 
present season been much infested by 
black and red ants. To get rid of 
these, I find that the best way is to seta 
quantity of cracked walnuts or shell-barks 
on plates, and put them in the closet and 
places where the ants “most do congre- 
gate.” ‘They are very fond of these, and 
will collect on them in myriads. When 
they have collected on them, make a general 
auto-da-fe, by turning nuts and ants together 
into the fire, and then replenish the plates 
with fresh nuts. After they have become 
so much thinned off as to cease collecting 
on the plates, powder some gum camphor, 
and put it into the holes and crevices, 
whereupon the remnants of them will 
speedily vamose, It may help the process 
of getting them to assemble on the shell- 


barks, to remove all edibles out of their. 


way for the time. 


Greennovuses 1n WinTER.—Very few 
persons appear to know the value of the 
sponge in the greenhouse—I @nean for the 
purpose of washing the leaves of all those 
plants whose leaves are broad enough to 
admit of it, I took the hint some five 
years ago from a neighbour, the most suc- 
cessful plant grower I have ever had the 
good fortune to know. His plants were 
always so especially fresh and healthy, that 
I was for a long time puzzled to understand 
his secret. But early one morning I caught 
him with a pail of clear water, slightly 
warm, by his side, sponging the leaves of 
all his choice plants. I said to myself, «I 
have it.” I did more, 1 went home and 
practised it. My plants soon showed, by 
their new aspect, that | was not wrong in 
believing it to be the real secret of my 
neighbour’s success. — Horticulturist. 


Ranciw Butrer.—The Echo du Monde 
Savant says:—‘“A farmer in the vici- 
nity of Brussels, having succeeded in re- 
moving the bad smell and taste of some 
butter by mixing with it chloride of lime, 
he was encouraged by this result to con- 
tinue his experiments, and he has restored 
to butter, the taste and odour of which 
were insupportable, all the sweetness of 
fresh. This operation is extremely simple, 
and practicable by all. It consists simply 
in working the butter in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, in which from twenty-five to 
thirty drops of chloride of lime have been 
added, to every two pounds of butter. 
After having mixed it till all its parts are 
in contact with the water, it may be left in 
it for an hour or two, afterwards withdrawn 
and worked again in clear water. The 
chloride of lime, having nothing injurious in 
it, can with safety be augmented; but after 
having varied the experiment, it was found 
that from twenty-five to thirty drops to 
every two pounds of butter were suffi- 
cient.” Another method of restoring sweet- 
ness and flavour to rancid butter, said to be 
very effectual by those who have tried it, is 
to put it into a churn with new milk, and 
work it till all the old salt and rancidity is 
removed; after which it is to be taken from 
the. churn, worked, and salted afresh. 


Daizp Corn ror Winter.—Sweet corn 
may be prepared for winter use as follows: 
After the grain has hardened a little, remove 
the husk, and boil the ears for eight or ten 

inutes; cut the corn off the cob; spread 
it thin on sheets, and dry it thoroughly in 
the sun; then put away in muslin bags in 
a dry place, to be used in winter or spring, 
when vegetables are scarce. One pint of 
this dry corn, put to soak in cold water for 
fourteen hours, will increase so as to be 
enough for a family of ten or twelve per- 
sons. 


Lonvon Mirx.—There is no such thi 
as new milk in London. It is all boil 
skim milk. ‘The milk is sold by the dairy- 
man to the middlemen, retailers. These 
take off the cream, and mix it with water 
for sale, boil the skim-milk, and sell it warm 
from the fire. 


Porato Corn Breap.—One quart of 
fine corn-meal, half a pint of milk, half a 
pound of sweet potatoes, half pound of but- 
ter, one pound of brown sugar, and eight 
eggs. Boil and mash smooth the potatoes; 
rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and 
add them to the potatoes; beat the 
and stir them into the butter, &c.; then 
add the milk, and lastly the meal. Beat the 
whole, well together, and bake in.a pan. 


‘ 


The Priests at Death-beds. 


for some time before the Dublin Prero- 
gative Conrt, the final decision on which 


was pronounced on Saturday evening, | 


by Judge Keatinge. The suit had been 
instituted by a Catholic priest, 
(the Rev. Walter Murtagh,) to obtain 
robate of the will of the late Mr. 
imothy Redmond, of the county of 
Westmeath, a co-religionist of the pro- 
movent, and proved to be a of 
eccentric habits. -It a that the 
testator died on the 25th February, 
1851, leavin perty to the amount 
of about £ , which, had he been in- 
testate, would have been divided be- 
tween @ surviving brother and sister, 
and a number of nephews and nieces. 
By the will in question, however, he 
ueathed sums amounting only to 
£400 to his brother, a nephew, a ser- 
vant, and a personal friend, and a sum 
of £20 to the promovent, the Rev. Mr. 
Murtagh, leaving the whole remainder 
of his property in trust to the promo- 
vent and Mr. Gerald Dease of Turbets- 
town, to be disposed of on whatever 
charities they thought fit for the 
of his soul, and appointed them his 
executors. This will was impugned by 
Mr. Moses Redmond, only survivi 
brother of the deceased, on the — 
of incapacity, &c., on the testator's part 
at the time of its execution; and the 
learned judge dwelt with very great se- 
verity on the part acted oe priest 
in the whole transaction. obate was 
refused with costs. The judge said, 
that “if ever a case had stood before 


him in that court in which it was right | 


to give costs against the unsuccessful 
party, it was the present one.” ‘‘Any 
one (says the Dublin =o of 
the Times) who had taken the trouble 
to read the evidence, would. at once 
concede the truth and justice of the re- 
marks of Judge Keatinge. Indeed, the 
exercise of ‘spiritual influence’ was 80 
transparent throughout, that it is be- 
lieved that Dr. Cullen will be com- 
pelled, by the force of public opinion, 
to see that the matter be not suffered 
to drop at the present stage.”’ 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THIS HAND NEVER STRUCK ME. 


We recently heard the following most touch- 
ing incident. A little boy had died. His body 
was laid out in a darkened, retired room, wait- 
ing to be laid away in the lone, cold grave. 

His afflicted mother and bereaved little sister 
went in to look at the sweet face of the precious 
sleeper, for his face was beautiful even in death. 
As they stood gazing upon the form of one so 
cherished and beloved, the little girl asked to 
take his hand. The mother at first did not 
think it best, but as her child repeated the 


request, and seemed very anxious about it, she 


took the cold, bloodless hand of her sleeping 
boy, and placed it in the hand of his weeping 
sister. 

The dear child looked at it a moment, ca- 
ressed fondly, and then looked up to her mother 
through the tears of affection and love, and 
said, ‘“* Mother, this little hand never struck me!’’ 

What could be more touching and lovely? 

Young readers, have you always been so 
gentle to your brothers and sisters, that were 
you to die, such a tribute as this could be paid 
to your memory? Could a brother or sister 
take your hand, were it cold in death, and say, 
“This hand never struck me?” 

What an alleviation to our grief, when we 
are called to part with friends, to be able to re- 
member only words and actions of mutual kind- 
ness and love! How bitter must be sorrow, 
and how scalding the tears of an unkind child, 
as he looks upon the cold form, or stands at the 
grave of a brother or sister, a father or mother, 
towards whom he had manifested unkindness!! 
Let us all remember, that whatever we sow in 
this respect, that we shall also reap.— Well 
Spring. 


A WARNING TO BOYS. 


During the last winter, while the snow was 
on the ground, in one of our large western 
cities, a widow sent her son with a two dollar 
bill to purchase groceries; he left home, and on 
his way met a companion who said, “Come 
along, John; let’s have some fun at snow-ball- 
ing.” John replied, “I have to take home the 
groceries to my mother.” ‘“O never mind that; 
leave your basket at the store, we'll get them 
when you come back.” John yielded. They 
both went, and after a while went into a coffee- 
house. They drank, and became intoxicated; 
staid long after dark; then left. The house 
where they had been drinking was broken 
open; these two young men were caught; John 
lay that night in the watch-house; the next 
morning he wondered where he was, and how 
he came there; after his examination, he was 
sent to prison; there he lay in a felon’s dun- 
geon twelve long weeks; his poor heart-broken 
mother traversing the city from one end to the 
other on his behalf. O! the bitter tears this 
poor woman shed, known only to God and her- 
self! John’s trial came—he was found guilty, 
and sentenced to three years imprisonment in 
the penitentiary. This youth had received 
good instruction, and had been at a Sunday- 
school for many years. He told the writer of 
this, while in prison, “If any one had told me, 
two years ago, that I should come to this, I 
would not have believed him!” - Let boys ever 
remember to honour their mother as their 
father. “ Drink and bad company,” said John, 
“have been my ruin.” O! beware of the be- 
ginnings of sin!—Journal and Messenger. 


“COME THIS WAY, FATHER.” 


During a visit to the sea-shore of our State, 
some two years since, with a party of friends, 
it was proposed, one bright afternoon, that we 
should make up a party, and go down the 
harbour on a fishing excursion. We accord- 
ingly started, and after sailing about three 
miles, a young lady of the company declined 
going further, and requested us to land her 
on one of the small islands in the harbour, 
where she proposed to stay until our return. 
My little boy, then about four years old, pre- 
ferred remaining with her. Accordingly, we 
left them, and proceeded some six miles fur- 
ther. We remained out much longer than we 
intended, and, as night approached, a thick 
fog set in from the sea, entirely enshrouding 
us. Without a compass, and not knowing the 
right direction to steer, we groped our way 
along, for some hours, until, finally, we distin- 
guished the breaking of the surf on the rocks 
of one of the islands, but were at a loss to 
know which one of them. I stood up in the 
stern of the boat, where I had been steering, 
and shouted with all my strength. I listened 
& moment, and heard through the thick fog, 
and above the breaking of the surf, the sweet 
voice of my boy calling, “Come this way, fa- 
ther !—steer straight for me—I’m here waiting 
for youl” We steered by that sound; and 
soon my little boy leaped to my arms with 
joy, saying, “I knew you would hear me, fa- 
ther!” and nestled to sleep on my bosom. The 
child and the maiden are both sleeping now. 
They died in two short weeks after the period 
I refer to, with hardly an interval of time be- 
tween their two deaths. Now tossed on the 
rough sea of life, without compass or guide, en- 
veloped im fog, and surrounded by rocks, I 
seem to hear the sound of that cherub voice 
calling from the bright shore, ‘‘Come this way, 
father!—steer straight for me!” When op 

with sadness, I take my way to our 


quiet cemetery; still, as I stand by one little | 


mound, the same musical voice echoes from 


Providence of God in Minute 
Events. 


an erroneous the of 
a8 governing the enomena 
of native: and leaving those which are 
minute to the operation of a set of laws 
which he does not uphold at every mo- 
ment in all the fullness of, their appli- 
cation. ‘We cannot,” says Chalmers, 
‘‘disjoin God from one particle of the 
,universe of God.” We may despise 
what is small as beneath the notice of 
our pride, but nothing is too microsco- 
- pic for Him who, while “he measures 
‘the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and metes out heaven with a span, and 
comprehends the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighs the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance,’’ yet 
numbers the very hairs of our head, 
and knows of every sparrow that falls 
to the ground. @ minuteness with 
which God provides for all wants is well 
brought out in the sixty-fifth Psalm, 
where David speaks of him as attend- 
ing to the very setting of the furrows 
of the field, and the watering of the 
ridges: ‘“ Thow makest the outgoings 
of the morning and evening to rejoice; 
Thou visitest the earth and waterest it; 
Thou greatly enrichest it with the river 
of Ged, which is full of water; Thou 
preparest them corn, when Zhow hast 
so provided food; Thow waterest the 
ridges thereof abundantly; Thow set- 
test the furrows thereof; Thou makest 
it soft with showers; Thou blessest the 
springing thereof; Thou crownest the 
year wit thy goodness, and thy paths 
drop fatness." —Professor Balfour. 


THE MONARCHS OF BUROPE. 

The following list gives the names and 
ages of the sovereigns reigning in Eu- 
rope during the past year: -= 


William L, King of-Wurtemburg, . 
a I., King of the Belgians, . ° 
Frederic William LV., King of Prussia, 
Nicholas Emperor of Russia, 
Francis os r, King of Sweden, 
Frederic VII, King of Denmark, 
Louis Napoleon, Emperor of France, . 
Ferdinand II., King of the Two Sicilies, 
Maximilian II., King of Bavaria, . ° 
Louis Charles d’Orleans, Ducde Nemours, 
William ITl., King of Holland, ‘ 
Francis Ferdinand, Prince de Joinville 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain . 
Maria II., Queen of ‘ 
George Frederic, King of Hanover, ° 
Henry V., head of the Bourbons, ‘ 
Victor Emanuel IL, King of Sardinia . 
Henry Eugene, Duc d’Aumale,’. 
Abdiel Medjid, Sultan, . 
Antonine, Due de Montpensier§. . 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria . 
Isabella II., Queen of Spain = 
Louis Philippe, Comte de Paris 


HAGAR AND ISHMAEL. 


They sank amid the wilderness, 
The weary and forsaken ; 

She gave the boy one faint caress, 
And prayed he might not waken. 


Far, far away the desert spread: 
Ah! Love is fain to cherish 

The vainest hopes; but now she said, 
Let me not see him perish. 


Then spoke the Lord, and at his word 
Sprang forth a little fountain, 

Pure, cold as those whose crystal hoard 
Is in some pine-clad mountain. 


O, blessed God! thus does thy power, 
When, worn and broken-hearted, 

We sink beneath some evil hour, 
And deem all hope departed. 


Then doth the fountain of thy grace 
Rise up within the spirit, 

And we are strengthened for that race 
Whose prize we shall inherit. 


PUBLICATIONS. — The Young Man’s 
Christian Year; or, Twelve Hints to Young 
Men. By Rev. J.C. Ryle; 15 cts. 

The Christian Character, in its Connexion with 
= Pursuits. By Rev. George Fisk, LL.D.; 

cts. 

Living to Christ. A Mother’s Memorial of a De- 
parted Daughter. With an Introduction, by Rev. 
Asa D. Smith, D. D.; 16mo, 60 cts. 

The Rector of St. Bardolph’s; or, Superannu- 
ated. By F. W. Shelton, A.M.; 12mo, $1. 

The Course of Faith; or, the Practical Believer 
Delineated. By John Angell James; 16mo, 75 cts. 

Voices from the Mountain and from the Crowd. 
By Charles Mackay; 16mo, $1. 

a Poetical Works of Henry Alford; 16me, 


$1.25. 

The Angel over the Right Shoulder; or the Be- 
ginning of a New Year. By the author of Sunny- 
side. Fifth Thousand; 16mo, cloth 20 cts., paper 
12} cts. 

A Peep at Number Five. 
Sixteenth Thousand; 18mo, 45 cts. 

Chapters on the Shorter Catechism. Second edi- 
tion; 75cts. 

Influence; A Moral Tale for the Young. By 
Charlotte Anley; 16mo, 75 cts. 

Why am Ia Presbyterian? Three Parts in One; 
18mo, 50 cts. 

Looking to the Cross. With Preface and Notes, 
by H. Bonar. 

Blood ‘of the Cross. By H. Bonar. 

Why should I be a Pastor? By the author of 
«¢ Why am | a Presbyterian ?”? 18mo, 31 cts. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

Publisher and Bookseller, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Book-store above Sixth, 
jan 8—3t Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE. — The Institute 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia for Boys, 
corner of Ninth and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
Rev. Lyman Cotemany D. D., pal. 
The ‘Sixth Semi-annual Session of this Institution 
commenced on Monday the 27th of December. 
Parents and Guardians are invited to visit this 
School at all hours of instruction. 
per annum, or $30 for the half year. 
FRANCIS D. LADD, 
jan 1—3t Secretary of Trustees. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


\TANDARD THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Just re- 
Ss ceived :—Guyse’s Paraphrase on the New Tes- 
tament, 6 vols. Henderson on the Minor Pro- 
phets. Henderson on Jeremiah and the Lamen- 
tations. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, 3 vols. Brown’s Discourses on our Lord’s 
Intercessory Prayer. Fairbairn on Ezekiel. Vi- 
net’s Pastoral Theology, translated. Hengstenberg 
on the Revelation of St. John, 2 vols.. Candlish’s 
Exposition of the Book of Genesis, 2 vols. Haver- 
nich’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 

itzch’s System of Christian Doctrine, translated. 

lvin on the New Testament, (Latin,) edited by 
Tholuck. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics. Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, 8 vols., halfmorocéo, fine copy. 
Lardner’s Works, complete in 10 vols., new edition. 
Charnock on the Divine Attributes, new edition, 
And very many other choice and le books, in 
every department of Biblical literature, and for 
sale at very low prices at the Cheap Bookstore, 
SMITH & ENGLISH, 
(Late Danrets & Smitu,) 

No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

jan 8—3t 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The Pres- 
byterian Magazine for January is now pub- 
lished. In addition to its usual variety of matter, 
it contains an A/phabetical List of the Ministers of 
our Charch, with their post-office address, corrected 
to the latest date. The January number also con- 
tains a beautifully engraved likeness of President 
Burr, of Princeton College. No likeness of him 
has ever before been printed. 

The following are the contents of the January 
number: 

Miscellaneous Articles.— The Publicity of the 
Facts of Christianity, a Plea for its Divine Origin; 
The Old Year and the New; The Church’s Doty to 
Raise up and Sustain the Ministry; ‘*The Poor 

e have always;’? The Old Man of the Orkneys; 
Pastoral Tie; Turkey, the Beginning of the 


Household Thoughts—The Birthday of the De- 
parted; The Birth and Education of Moses. 


of the Rev. Aaron Burr. With a Portrait. 
Review and Crilicism.—A number of books re- 


‘viewed. 
' The Religious World.—Various items of interest. 
New Year’s Thoughts. 
A List of Ministers. | 
Price One Dollar a year in advance. Postage, 
ea year. 
WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, 


jan 8—3t 


By the same author. |. 


cal and Historical.—Biographical Sketch | 


LL 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philedelphin, Pa. | 


ofthe Bible, large square with 6 high! 
finished coloured sving? 60 cts. Common 
eri 
60 ote. Fith “Dey. in’ Mary Carrow’s Sehosl, 
The Mine Help to the. Read- 
ing of the Bible, by ‘the ate Nicholle of 
ueen 
Book w 2. steel en 
Little Trisle and Triamphe, 168 pager, 
18mo. Glimpees of Heaven, or Light Beyond Teo 
dan, 162 » Fear and 
au unn e cts. 
Rots Women of Olden. Time 208 pages, 18m0, 
wi engravi ; ots. i — 
12 and illustrations, 35 cts. 
is 


by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION; 

Chestnut street, Philade!phi asseu 


i TEACHERS AND PUBLIC LECTURERS.— 
The undersi 


struction. 


ICE GROCERIES AND TEAS, — Dayip 

Past, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Brana 
Biscuit, Merk re Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 


dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, Freach and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketehups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
gers Pine sors and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
s well pac ed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. , 


DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phile- 
june delphia. 


ILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonn D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamenta) Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. $9726 per 
cent, saved, and sometimes more, to those patronis- 
ing this establishment. I}lustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scra ks, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphiets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and tch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep | 


AMMERING CURED AND ELOCUTION 

TAUGHT—Dr. Comsatock’s Vocal 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadeiphia.—Thia Insti- 
tution, which has been in successful operation for 
more than twenty years, is designed for the Promo- 
tion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and the 
Correction of Defective Articulation, as well as for 
Improvement in Elocution. - 

orks by A. Comstock, M. D—The 
Phoneticon, a large chart of the Elementary Sounds 
of the English language, $3. The New Testament, 
in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only perfect 
alphabet that has been given to the world, $1.25. 
Comstock’s System of Elocution, comprising more 
than two hundred Diagrams and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic 
Speaker, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic Reader, $1. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vals., each $1.25. 
My Little Geography, in Comstock’s perfect alpha- 
bet, 25 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, each 


60 cents. 
A. COMSTOCK, M.D., 
jan a 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
an — 


ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 
all Protestant Denominations.— Banaineton 
Haswet, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadel 

have just published a new edition of Henry’s 

sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev, A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editiona, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. pss 
nov 


| GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Parnceron, 


New Jersry.— This Institution has been 
opened under the supervision of the Trustees 
the College of New Jersey, and is designed 
mainly to be preparatory to the Coll The 
course of study embraces what is usu taught 
in the first class Institutions of the kind in this 
country. The buildings, which are large and 
commodious, are situated near the extremi 
of the borough of Princeton, combining the 
vantages of retirement and convenience to the 
cities. The grounds cover more than thirteen 
acres providing amply for lawn, play-ground, 
and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 

Trams—$225 per annum, payable halfyearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such Institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 

0” Sessions commence on the first Wednesda 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, me 
continue twenty-one weeks each. 

T. W. CATTELL, Principal. 

aug 7—6m 


| UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Perrervar.—Casn System.—Capirat, 
$250,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The ape of payments is Cash ia 
advance, and can made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Derartmznt, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenrnes on de- 
posit, in large or smal! sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 

DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 


Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 


Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 

Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 

William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris, 
Steruen R. Caawrornp, President. 


W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
G. Sec*y and Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williav Perper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the ‘.o apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 26—tf* 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamboat, 

and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. gin 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his v 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both inthis and foreign countries; the Bellis 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts of 
the Union and Canada. 

Instruments wil) still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
an of Transit lostru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass Compsettion 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 

West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
Broadway, New 


ladelphia, and No, 
York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 


in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become 


of the 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repéti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, ‘ 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. | 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
With an additional copy to the agent. | 


always post-paid, 
WILLIAM & MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votumzs 


extensive as- 


Rates of Advertising —For 16 lines, first inser 
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amg | of ‘tmosphere, for the of the Church ;' and it' was rery Tew ¢ ble will-case has been 
hors, contained in, reality, and not | hinted that the measare ‘for the good | 
— those which are reached by the entab-| and has led to ‘compromice. 
| Pius IX.j on the one hand, has given 
able works‘on his » that he will come to France | 
ave been from! before. wellfilled number of| +. the imperial crown on the head 
s. Whater the Christian Hzathiner and Religious Miscel- of the new emperor: and N soleon 
A ‘ he’ sot his ‘views, in: ite: theological teachings, and, as we 
press. than he, “As wri- | this lew bas still the virtue of being | 
Hetil ant ple exponent of the creed of its sect. | | | 
Of the greatest of all interests in svoted to elegant literature, the time and | Lanterne of the latest ¢ = 
method, | study which Presbyterians would have given  Diseclving apparatas ghd” painted 
hh judg- and Pictet; and as the | grame for illustration, consisting of Scripture, His- ‘ 
and arranging ‘to Calvin, Turretine, torical, Astronomical and Humorous. subjects in 
cnn ear ness. under sult, they certainly excel in belles-lettres, how- great variety. Catalogues farnished. 
“end of | ever much they may fail in the essentials of McALLISTER & CO., 
a “he faith. The number before us (January) denies, | nov 6—3m 48 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 
justificstion that in the discussions as to the relative merits = | 
of ‘game doctrit aken, for ii Pine Cheese, rved 
)  by.D . Chal: 8 in his Institutes of Theology, | White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- a 
and, indeed, by almost all well read Presby- | 
4 terian theologians. Nevertheless, this book 
Ractor. or Sr. Banvowrn’s, or Superannu- 
eed 2B. W. Shelton, A. M., author of 
ler,” New York, 1853, Charles | 
Scribner, 12mo, pp. 344. | 
of “Sunny-Side” and | 
“ Number Five,” will here find séme- | 
gmore of the same sort. The lights and | | 
esp some of the latter, of | 
for the story is of the Episcopal denomina- 
his early ministry, verified the truth, 
, ‘that a “new broom sweeps clean,” but after- ee 7 
wards fownd that his skies were not always to | ; 
be so. bright; and after encountering various 
and sundry trials, at length begun to be con- ——— | 
have been yery well read-up in Calvinistic the- 
ology. Take it altogether, it is very true to , 
the real life of many of the clergy. 
Tax Bor's Own Gotox} by William Simonds, 
a 
> 
Epwaxp Rivens, or the Boy that was not 
Spoilt. 18mo, pp. 90. 
Four Wars or KEEPING THE SaBBATH. 18mo, | 
A Houpir from Cousin Mary to 
‘trated with cuts, and the reading matter seems | _ | 
well suited to interest and instruct children ; 
-Mzxom 
Mrs. 
Martien. 12mo, pp. 252. 
Mrs. Qook, -the subject of this biography, 
| 
| 
i 
‘ 
y 
= 
| No subscription received for a less term than one | 
| year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- , “g 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing : J 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will $f: = 
| be sent to them accordingly. Nopaperdiscontinued _*? 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion - : 
- -We have received a pamphlet published 
sion) a8 universal law of nature; in which the 
| in netaral- science, akin to Newtou’ | 
else than the old centri- thence, “Come this way, father!—I’m waiting 
Boys that are philosophers at six years of eured, if 
Seidl tp reside in the earth, age, are generally blockheads at the age of 
img its home im the atmosphere; but afterwar's 


